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An Editorial 


HEN we received, together with a list of 

hotels, the first tentative programme of the 

Portsmouth Conference of the Library 

Association we could not let the moment 

pass without writing to the Secretary of the 
Library Association expressing regret that there was no 
mention of a session that could be interpreted as being of 
special interest to children’s librarians, and hoping that the 
final programme might see this omission rectified. In his 
reply the Secretary assured us that the. Council, or the 
Committee whose province the Conference is, considered 
every aspect of Library work in preparing the final list of 
meetings. And so we waited, and hoped, but when that 
final programme arrived still the work of the children’s 
room had failed to secure a hearing. Only one event 
there was that could be linked with juvenile library service— 
the presentation of the Carnegie Medal to Miss Eve Garnett 
for her book, The Family from One End Street. 


Are there no problems connected with work with 
children outside the question of fines and the matter of 
library building that could be profitably discussed at an 
annual meeting of librarians? Have the members of the 
profession who are in an active, experimental stage of their 
jobs no right to expect to hear papers and discussions which 
would show them how other people have tackled their 
difficulties ? 

The one event we have mentioned as being of interest 
to those who have to do with children, the award of the 
Carnegie Medal, stimulated an interest that lasted through- 
out the Conference. Orders for the book, including 
autographed copies, ran the publishers temporarily out of 
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stock, and one bookseller exhibitor informs us that never 
before has he taken orders for so many copies of an indi- 
vidual book at a conference, and that book one which he 
has been pushing hard for six months with great success. 


We were pleased to find that our suggestion made in 
these columns immediately after the award of the medal 
last year—that the winning book be kept a secret until the 
actual presentation—was adopted by the Library Associa- 
tion. 


But why was this opportunity not seized ? How easy 
it would have been to evolve from the presentation of the 
medal a special gathering of children’s librarians and others 
interested in their work, a small party given in honour of 
the recipient of the medal. It would at least have been an 
indication that the ideal of library work with children was 
neither lost nor completely submerged in the more tech- 
nical problems of library administration. 

H.J.B.W. 

















Illustration by K. M. Blair from Kites that flew to the Moon 
(Pitman 2 /6). 
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The How and Why of the Ruggleses 


By Eve GARNETT. 


Dear Mr. Woodfield, 


My publisher, Mr. Muller, tells me that you would 
be interested to know how I came to Write The Family 
from One End Street, and how I “acquired” my “ intimate 
knowledge of the type of people who make up the 
book.” I am afraid in a short article it is saneeilits to 
give all my reasons for writing the book—there were 
so many—mostly personal and not, probably, very 
interesting ! 


But first of all may I try to answer your second question? 
So many people have asked me this and it has surprised 
me very much because it has never before occurred to me that 
such knowledge was at all specialised or individual! How, 
after all, does one know anything about one’s fellow 
creatures ? I had always supposed it was largely a matter 
of keeping one’s eyes and ears open, but thinking it over, 
I rather incline to the idea that perhaps, in a last analysis, the 
“secret”’ lies in curiosity—not the usual tepid curiosity of 
maturity—but the vital and dynamic curiosity of the child 
catried into adult life—and exercised. I must admit that 
my own curiosity has always been insatiable (and if there 
is anything in a name perhaps this is hardly surprising !) and 
I have, in addition, been fortunate in receiving a painter’s 
training—one of the surest methods of sharpening the 
observation, and I can only suggest that if I appear to have 
“a little something some others havn’t got ” as the adver- 
tisements say, it must be due to these advantages. And the 
poor, after all, are with us always ! 


Now to try to give one answer, anyway, to your first 
question. I have always thought, not perhaps very origin- 
ally, that the reason one half the world does not know how 
the other half lives, is chiefly because the half which might 
be expected to know is not interested. Once people are 
interested they are usually concerned to know, and it seems 
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THE IDEAL LAUNDRY 
“CAREFUL HAND WORK 





Illustration by Eve Garnett 
from The Family from One End Street 
(Muller 5 /-) 
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to me that like many other useful things, this interest is 
best begun in the nursery—particularly nurseries like the 
one from which came the almost incredible but true story 
of the little girl who asked her nurse if it were really true 
that there were people who hadn’t even one motot-car ! 
This story may be exceptional but it is true that the average 
child of well-to-do parents to-day—particularly the 
country child—is extraordinarily ignorant of the conditions 
under which less fortunate children live. One wonders 
why. There are communal camps (though it is true they 
are few and far between) ; subscriptions to school missions, 
and country holiday funds (though not, if what young 
friends tell me is true, abstracted in a manner calculated to 
stimulate the imagination); and there is that search in the 
toy-cupboard round about Christmas-time for “ something 
for the distressed areas, darling,” which can, of course, 
be almost sacrificial, and is certainly patriotism, and like it, 
apparently, not enough. One wonders again, and then, 

lancing at the average book-shelf in the modern nursery, 

ll of attractively produced and charmingly written 
volumes, which, apart from the doings of animals and 
facts about science and nature “almost unanimously” 
(to quote one of my reviewers), “ presuppose a world of 
nannies, nurseries, country houses and boarding schools,” 
one begins to suspect that perhaps one answer to the 
question might possibly lie here. 


I am not sure what originally led me, as a child, “ to 
take an interest in the poor,” as the saying goes. It may 
have been the story, told me by a well-meaning governess, 
that the first-class coaches on railways were always sand- 
wiched in the middle of the train between two thirds “ in 
case of accidents,” the idea being, presumably, that the 
lives of the first-class passengers were of greater value than 
those of their proletarian or less wealthy brethren in the 
thirds. I remember being particularly struck by this 
civilised story, but on the whole I think my interest was 
chiefly aroused by a small collection of books. 


To my neo-Georgian nursery there descended from the 
Edwardian one of my elder sisters, who in their turn received 
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them from a Victorian establishment, a series of tales about 
“The Poor” with which the parents of the Eighties had 
sought to beguile and improve the leisure of their offspring. 
While my contemporaries were enjoying Peter Pan or 
The Wind in the Willows, 1 was absorbing these dramatic 
biographies ; the life story of Lost Gyp and her bare-footed 
brother who, in the intervals of searching mortuaries and 
coffin shops for his sister, would endeavour to make a 
living selling damp fusees in the blinding rain outside the 
Mansion House; or the fortunes of Little Meg (her red 
frock in pawn) eternally shivering outside a gin palace 
awaiting Father. 


The idea of such literature in the modern nursery 
where the shadow of Dr. Freud flickers over the chromium- 
plated furniture, is, of course, unthinkable. What hope, 
in an age that has turned the searchlights of psychoanalysis 
on Peter Rabbit and his cousin Benjamin, have little 
Victorians who wait outside gin palaces—obvious victims 
of an Oedipus complex—or satisfy their masochistic instincts 
selling damp fusees barefoot in the rain! Other times, other 
manners—and rightly so. But in spite of the damage done 
to my subconscious by this literature (or perhaps because of 
it!) 1 am grateful to these tales and, thinking of those nursery 
shelves, I see no reason why the modern child should not 
be presented with something on the same lines but in a less 
morbid and more humorous vein. 


Mr. Upton Sinclair tells us that “ all art is propaganda.” 
I have never been able to decide whether I agree with this 
challenging statement. I am, however, quite certain that 
all propaganda is not art! And like most of us I am rather 
tired of the word propaganda! What The Family from One 
End Street is, its readers must decide. ‘“‘ The excellence of 
every att depends upon the complete fulfilment of its 
purpose,” and the poor, may I repeat it ?—are with us 
always. 

Yours sincerely, 


Eve GARNETT. 
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Building the Book Beautiful 


By Evetyn Harter and M. B. Gticx. 


T is fairly easy to forget, in a world of millions of 

manufactured things, that every man-made object 

has been “ designed ” by someone, even a cork or a 

pin or a shoe-box; someone has had to say that it 

should be so wide and so high, of such a shape and 

such a material. Books, too, are physical things, although 

they are much more than that. A book is the embodiment 

of an author’s and artist’s ideas in an object having bulk 

and weight and texture. If it has been well designed, the 

reader wil] hold it in his hand and never imagine that it 

could have been otherwise ; he accepts it as someone has 
made it. 


The appearance of children’s books gains importance 
from the fact that children, living at first almost entirely in 
a physical world of eating, touching and seeing what is 
before their eyes, value the book as a physical thing at the 
same time that they are learning to value the new world of 
ideas which it opens up ; they know the colour of the bind- 
ing, which words lie on which pages, whether the pictures 
come at the proper places. Adults may learn to discount 
the envelope in which the ideas appear, to a certain extent, 
though not as much as the publishers of poorly made books 
like to think, for a badly made book of any kind gives out 
an effuvium which fails to affect only the most determined 
or insensitive reader. But since a book is the first toy that 
a child has which inducts him into a wider realm, should it 
not be made as well as we know how ? 


Although in every century since the invention of 
printing there have been men who have worked to make 
the book for adults a beautiful and suitable thing, it is 
only in recent years that this effort has consistently mani- 
fested itself in the field of children’s books. We may guess 
at some of the reasons. One reflects a new attitude on the 
part of the people who write and illustrate books as to 
what should go into them, an attitude which has nourished 
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an entirely different kind of bookmaking. The awakening 
interest in child psychology, with its double concern for 
making the child acquainted with the world in which he 
lives, as well as stirring his imagination and artistic sus- 
ceptibility, has had a profound effect in the world of 
children’s libraries, although, oddly enough, their text books 
have been affected hardly at all. Then, too, to execute the 
ideas in the rich field so opened up, it has been possible to 
draw on a number of new processes developed in the last 
century ; offset lithography, gravure, collotype, as well as 
the old dependable stand-by, letterpress. Perhaps the 
advance of advertising technique, and the increasing interest 
of adults (who make and buy books for children) in the 
pictorial method of representation, have helped to freshen 
our attitude towards the printed page. 


Whatever the reasons, there are now a large number of 
people—parents, teachers, librarians, publishers, editors, 
artists— who think that children are entitled to many books 
made in the best ways our technological and ideological 
progress can command. Inthis brief space we may explore 
a little the subject of what makes books interesting, how 
they are produced, and perhaps mention a few recent out- 
standing examples. 


Since in the profusion of finished products in a book- 
shop, it is difficult to see what has gone into the making of 
a book, let us spend a few minutes in the production depart- 
ment of a publishing office where we may scan a list of the 
twenty or thirty children’s books which are in various 
stages of production. Each has its own individuality from 
the time it is presented to the children’s editor for publication, 
and the man or woman responsible for making the manu- 
script into a finished book emphasises this individuality 
in choosing the processes of printing and the details of the 
book’s physical appearance. Frequently the production 
department begins its work even before a manuscript has 
finally been accepted for publication. Consultations be- 
tween editor, author and illustrator on the one hand, and 
production man, platemaker, and printer on the other are 
sometimes necessary before a decision can be reached as 
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to how many illustrations in how many colours, with what 
technique, etcetera, can possibly go into a book which 
must sell at a given price. Many of the unusual effects 
which are being achieved are worked out by such close 
co-operation. 

The simplest kind of book on our list from the stand- 
point of ease of reproduction is that for which black draw- 
ings in line have been furnished—drawings in which there 
are no grey “half-tones,” or soft shadings from black to white. 
Line blocks can easily be made from these drawings which 
will print with the text on any kind of paper. the text 
is to be in black, and the drawings in another colour, there 
are no great problems except that the book must be run 
through the press twice—once for each colour (and very 
carefully in order that everything may be in its proper 
place)—as in Ruth Sawyet’s Roller Skates, with illustrations 
by Valenti Angelo. 


Perhaps, however, we have a story to be illustrated with 
intricate pen drawings in red, green, yellow and black. For 
a book of this sort, letterpress—printing directly from 
or electros, and from line blocks—is still probably the best 
method. The chief problem will be to make one plate for 
each of the four colours which, when printed in the proper 
inks, will join and overlap correctly to give the same effect 
as the original drawing. The engraver can do this, but the 
artist himself sometimes prefers to ensure a perfect union of 
the colours at every point, even though it entails more 
laborious preparation of his original drawings. When Boris 
Artzybasheff illustrated Seven Simeons, he first made the 
complete drawings for the black or “key” colour. The 
platemaker made a photo-engraving of this and supplied 
the artist with a number of prints of it in light blue ink on 
drawing paper. Then with these blue prints as a guide and 
the total picture visualised in his mind, the artist drew the 
red, yellow and green parts of the picture on top of the light 
blue “ key,” the drawing for each colour being made on a 
separate sheet of paper in black ink. The platemaker could 
readily photograph these black drawings without “ picking 
up ” the light blue print. Thus four different printing 
plates were made for each illustration. 
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Another way in which the familiar letterpress process 
may be employed to give unusual effects is in the use of rubber 
plates. Rich flat colours may be obtained on ordinary book 
paper, and if the artist plans his work properly, the results 
may be more interesting than would ordinarily be obtained 
with zinc blocks. If the key colour is at all complicated, it 
is drawn in black, line blocks are photo-engraved and proofs 
are made. The artist then makes the drawings for his other 
colours on these proofs, taking care that he makes solid 
areas which can later be cut in a sheet of rubber, and when 
he has finished this work to his satisfaction, he outlines 
these solid areas on tracing paper. These tracings are 
placed on a sheet of rubber and an expert cutter removes 
the non-printing parts of the plate by following the outlines 
leaving the areas which are to print. When this is finished 
the black key plate will be printed from the zinc block and 
the other colours from the rubber plate. Because of the 
flexibility of the rubber, the inks may be brought into the 
closest possible contact with the fibres of the paper, or if 
a light impression is used, the texture of the paper may be 
allowed to show through, if desired. Two books on 
which this process has been successfully used are Street Fair 
and Palaces on Monday, for both of which Richard Floethe 
did the illustrations. 


Somewhere on our publications list we shall certainly 
have a book to be illustrated with delicately shaded black 
and white drawings. Ordinarily the artist would do his 
work on paper or drawing board and this would then be set 
in front of the engraver’s camera and photographed. There 
are, however, a number of ways of eliminating this costly 
operation of photographing, if the work is eventually to be 
printed by the offset process. If the artist is able to work 
directly on stone or zinc with lithographic crayon, transfers 
may easily be taken from these materials to the printing 
plate. Or the artist may draw the originals on specially 
surfaced plate glass, or transparent celluloid, and both of 
these materials, with the images drawn on them, may be used 
directly, without the intervention of photography, in the 
preparation of the larger zinc plate which is used on the 
offset press. Notable experiments with this technique have 
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been made by Kate Seredy, whose drawings for The White 
Stag were made on glass. Any of these methods in which 
the artist works directly on glass or celluloid or stone or 
zinc is more likely to give a faithful result than the photo- 
graphic method, since a greater portion of the artist’s depth 
of tone and multitude of gradations can be retained. 

Faithfulness of reproduction is one of the publisher’s 
chief problems. Occasionally it becomes necessary to use 
two printings in order to obtain the full effect of a black and 
white illustration—a black and a grey—or, if it is a brown 
illustration—two browns. This was done in The White 
Stag and also in Wilwerding’s Punda the Tiger Horse and 
(in brown) in Zhenya Gay’s Sakimura. Although to the 
casual eye, these books seem to have been printed in black 
or brown only, actually the values are much more faithful 
than they could have been without the double printings. 

One hears a great deal about the offset process in 
children’s books, and this method of printing has had great 
influence on recent progress. The process has been des- 
cribed too many times to require detailed explanation now. 
Briefly it is based on the resistance of oil and water; the 
image on the zinc plate accepts greasy ink; the non- 
printing surface is kept wet and therefore resists the ink. 
The zinc plate is brought into contact with a rubber cylinder 
which picks up the image and transfers it (offsets it) to a 
sheet of paper. 

On the basis of this, it may be hard to see why the offset 
process has made such a difference in children’s books. The 
reasons lie in the fact that it is possible to print on ordinary 
rough surfaced book paper, instead of the more expensive 
coated or “ art ” paper ; in the fact that the presses can run 
faster, that the offset man is his own platemaker as well as 
printer, and in various other technical differences between 
this and letterpress production. 

By this process it is possible to print half-tone pictures 
and text on the same page on book paper in one operation, 
whereas by letterpress it would be necessary either to use a 
screen so coarse that the values of the art work would be 
destroyed, or coated paper for the entire book, or else print 
the text on book paper and the pictures on coated paper to 
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be tipped into the book. A few black and white books 
which may be seen as examples of this are Topgallant and 
Bright Island illustrated by Lynd Ward, and for books in full 
colour, Edward Ardizzone’s Little Tim and the Brave Sea 
Captain, the d’Aulaires’ The Conquest of the Atlantic, and the 
Petersham’s Getaway and Hary Jdnos. 

Perhaps our publication list has a book of photographs 
with very rich blacks, or art work in which a strong contrast 
of white and black is important. The gravure process 
might be used for these books. In this method the ink, 
instead of standing on a raised surface as in letterpress, or a 
flat one, as in offset, is actually below the surface of the plate. 
The ink is deposited in tiny wells in the plate and when the 
paper draws the ink out of these wells, the result is great 
depth of tone, particularly in the dark areas. It was an 
inspired idea on the part of the production man who did 
Clare Turlay Newberry’s Mittens and Babette to use this 
process. If you run your hand across the page you can 
almost feel the fur of the kittens. 

Such sketchy outlines of illustration technique do not 
complete the consideration of the planning of the book. 
The selection of a suitable page size, type face, paper, number 
of pages, binding, endsheets, etcetera, must all be arrived at 
through co-operative planning by the creative and technical 
sides, with the idea of bringing out the book’s individuality 
and making it suitable for the age group of its intended 
readers. Sometimes the production man begins his plans 
on the basis of a sketch book or dummy which the author 
and artist prepare. Sometimes thetypewritten manuscript is 
the starting point from which an illustrator is selected and 
the physical appearance of the book planned. 


In looking over the field of children’s books we find 
that, strangely enough, the largest books are made for the 
smallest children. Presumably this is because pictures and 
type must be made very large for little eyes. And yet we 
know that children like little things, too. A one-year old 
will play with a tag of ribbon or a button instead of a doll ; 
a three-year old will take more delight in finding an insect 
in the corner of a picture than in the three-storey house also 
depicted. The real reason for the largeness of the books 
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often lies in the vanity of the artist rather than in the desires 
of the child; the artist wants room in which to make his 
pictures ; he wants an impressive book which will either 
stick out of the shelf or lie on its side. Of course there are 
books which are legitimately large ; books about elephants, 
such as Jean de Brunhoff’s Babar books, books about moun- 
tains and skyscrapers, and other books, regardless of 
subject, done in a large free technique. One cannot but 
welcome, however, as children do, the “Stocking” books of 
Holiday House—tiny little volumes three and a half by five 
inches in size, with titles such as Tom Thumb, Puss in Boots, 
Dick Whittington, and The Night Béfore Christmas. 


One of the factors which should depend on the 
decision of the production man is the choice of type face. 
It must be large enough to be legible, and since type faces 
vary considerably in actual printing face on their body— 
that is, a twelve point type may be large or small on its 
body—it is idle to insist on certain arbitrary sizes. We 
know also that the design and fitting of the letters, the 
amount of space between the lines and the length of line 
are quite as important as the size of the type. The decisions 
on these points may be left to the best judgment of the 
trained production man, but it may be noted in passing that 
the tendency to make oblong books has often resulted in a 
line too long for the eye to carry back from one line to 
another easily. Many publishers are now realising that if 
a child’s book has only a small amount of type, it may just 
as well be set by hand instead of by machine ; the spacing 
of the words is likely to be better, ‘and more interesting 
faces are sometimes available in hand types that cannot be 
set by machine. It is unfortunate that many children’s 
books are still being set in ill-proportioned types, when 
many excellent faces are now available. There are newly 
cut types based upon old models, a field in which Mr. 
Stanley Morison, of the Monotype Corporation, has made 
notable contributions, and there are definitely modern type 
designs of excellence, among which are those of Eric Gill, 
W. A. Dwiggins and Emil Rudolph Weiss. In view of all 
the good type faces available, there is little excuse for the 
publisher to use poor lettering by the artist. 
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There was a time when the publisher who was planning 
a gift book for Christmas felt that it was necessary to get an 
artist to make full-colour pictures, to be reproduced in 
four or five printings. Although we have many wonderful 
books in full-colour now, we know that often one or two 
colours will do the work as well, if not better. Sometimes 
flat colours are more successful than the more expensive 
screened half-tone colours. In this connection the public 
should know that full-colour process work involves an 
extremely heavy plate cost ; this plate cost can be met only 
by charging a high price for the book, or by printing a 
great number of copies. In either case it represents a 
gamble on the part of the publisher, which, in the long run, 
makes books more costly. The cost of books is a matter to 
which the thoughtful publisher gives constant consideration. 
Generally speaking, children’s books as now being made 
represent full value received for the established price. 
There are certain reliable imprints which the buyer of books 
may learn to trust ; the quality of the hidden materials in a 
binding, for example, may be far more significant a justifi- 
cation of price than the obvious details of size, thickness or 
brilliant dust jacket. 





Nore.—All the head and tail-pieces used in this issue are from 
illustrations by E. L. Mann from Unknown Warriors (Nelson 3/6). 
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Juliana Horatia Ewing 


By ExizaBetH YATES. 


OMETHING more than half a century has gone by 
since Mrs. Ewing was writing for children. Her 
books still stand prominently on nursery and library 
shelves, and publishers still announce new orf 
standard editions of them in their catalogues. 


Children are more constant in their tastes than grown- 
ups and once assured a thing is good have a way of holding 
on to it for generations. But the writer of enduring child- 
ren’s books must deal with realities. Under twelve, one is 
little concerned with the variable ways of life ; the country- 
side, adventure, creatures, boys and girls who differ only in 
their costumes, fathers and mothers and people who make 
up the world—these are real to every child and these were 
real to Mrs. Ewing. Seeing with the eyes and the mind of a 
child, what she saw had little to do with time and so could 
not be penalized by time. 

Born at the Vicarage, Ecclesfield, in 1841, Juliana 
Gatty was one of the elder members of a large family whose 
chief entertainment was story-telling. Many of the tales which 
later were to make her known had their beginning in the 
Yorkshire nursery. Imagination, balanced even then by a 
great desire for exactness in detail, kept the brothers and 
sisters waiting whole minutes in silence while Juliana 
thought out to herself just how the story should go on. Her 
mother was a writer, first editor of the famous Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine, in which many of Juliana’s stories were to appear 
before they became books. 

Juliana’s education was acquired at home, guided by 
her mother and her own natural tastes ; religion came from 
her Vicar-father and adequate emphasis was laid throughout 
on the feminine graces of music and sketching. Always 
feeling unlearned and always trying to improve herself, 
Juliana read everything she could find to read and early began 
writing for periodicals and Church papers. 

She loved things with meaning—like flowers, and the 
little things of the household—like fine china. She made 
friends with every dog she met and, having several, satis- 
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fied her devotion to the rest by putting them in her stories. 
A wide-hearted generous spirit was hers, but housed in a 
very frail body. In her pictures she looks a Rossetti with fair 
hair drawn back into a knot, small plain face of grave gaiety, 
and deep eyes with a play of Puck to them. Her humour 
was irresistible. It bubbled out on every occasion and, 
especially evident in her letters, reveals her as one over- 
flowing with radiant and spontaneous delight in life. 

Physical strength failed her when it came to using her 
abundance of ideas. The constant struggle for health, later 
coupled with great suffering, overshadowed her work and 
may account for the frequent death-bed scenes which are 
a feature of her writing. Even in this, however, she shows 
that understanding of child psychology which has done 
much to keep her undated. . To weep vicariously is child- 
hood’s privilege and one of its chief joys. 

She married Alexander Ewing in 1867. He was an 
Army man and constantly being stationed in various posts 
kept her busy making new homes. They lived in Canada 
for a period, but most of her stories were written after 
returning to England. Many of her descriptions can be 
traced to those he gave her from different parts of the world 
in which he had lived, and observations he had made. He 
was a great lover of music and their musical evenings 
became something of an institution. Nor has Major Ewing 
been forgotten, as the music for Jerusalem the Golden is his. 

Mrs. Ewing’s philosophy was like her Miss Kitty’s : 
“‘ that there is some good in every one and some happiness 
to be found everywhere.” The smell of earth and plants 
delighted her, and the smallest crocus so quickly reminded 
her of the wealth in nature that she would forget her 
personal worries. It was not enough for her to put crumbs 
on the window-sill, she must put cotton wool and hair so 
that the birds should have building materials for their 
nests. A warmth of sympathy bound her to all young 
small things—birds and creatures and flowers—keeping her 
one with the child heart. This bright joy in the world 
enabled her to portray the English countryside in all its 
quiet beauty and green peacefulness ; nor did she like to have 
her characters leave the countryside any more than she did 
herself. She knewthe heritage of childhood and wrote of it. 
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She held her talent as a gift from God and would use 
it in His service. Through much writing she grew to be a 
master of English. Carefal in her style, she was at the same 
time pure and forcible, while the gay lark-like quality 
soaring within her made grace notes of humour over all 
she wrote. She never lost sight of the moral, but because 
her viewpoint was fresh and brisk, her manner of expression 
full of flavour, she made it as appealing as her tale. One 
may detect a certain quaintness in her style but—the unity 
of precision and sweetness —it belongs not to her time but 
to her own personality. 

A favourite means of hers was to act as self-appointed 
biographer, and whether writing of a workhouse boy or a 
gypsy waif she brought the ring of truth to each one’s 
doings. Tenderness and sympathy commanded her pen, 
mingling such laughter and tears as were bound to touch 
the same springs in her readers. Jackanapes is a classic, long 
recognised as holding in its brief space Mrs. Ewing’s 
highest teaching and best art ; writing in it of the England 
that dreaded Bonaparte, she treats of history against whose 
mottled fabric courage and loyalty shine boldly forth. 
Writing of girls, she was courageous enough to give her 
Henrietta and her Eleanor prominence at a time when 
feminine education was thought relatively unimportant. 

A soldier husband whom she adored no doubt inspired 
many of the soldier tales and gave her vehicles for the 
qualities she liked to bring before her readers. But in all 
her stories the English spirit stands out as something that has 
changed no more than the countryside and is an essential 
part of its people. Here is bravery, masked by a reckless 
cheer, and descriptions so heart-searching that the pictures 
drawn havenot faded but are sharp asa well-focussed camera 
study. 

She wrote on—there was so much to say—even 
during days of suffering when, confined to her bed, she was 
obliged to hide the proof sheets of her latest book when the 
doctor entered the room for fear he would forbid her 
working further. She had a calendar which she headed with 
a text each week, crossing off the days as they passed and 
she felt she had kept the text. Once it was, “In your 
patience possess ye your souls,” then “ Be strong and of a 
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good courage.” When the suffering allowed her no interval 
of peace it read, “ The day is Thine, the night also is 
Thine.” The last entry she made in her Commonplace 
Book was from The Newcomes, “‘ If we still love those we 
lose, can we altogether lose those we love ?” She was only 
forty-four when she died in 1885 and was buried in Trull 
Churchyard, Somerset. 

It had been a short life, but a great mass of work stood 
to evidence its range and activity ; its purpose had changed 
little from the nursery days, only the field had broadened— 
to entertain, perhaps very gently influence, boys and girls. 

The old editions of her stories, published in the 70’s 
and 80’s with illustrations by Caldecott and Cruikshank, 
have been replaced by newer editions with illustrations by 
other artists. To-day a score or more of books under her 
name are still in demand. They appear in Reader Series, 
Teaching of English Series ; Dent has them in Everyman’s ; 
Nelson in their Classics. In 1935 the Oxford University 
Press brought out a Ewing Omnibus—and so it goes. 

The Brownies, A Flat Iron for a Farthing, Six to Sixteen, 
The Story of a Short Life, and many others are as much 
friends of children as they have ever been. This constancy 
of a writer with one generation after another gives parents 
a double joy—that private one of rediscovery when the 
half-familiar, long forgotten taleis read again, and that special 
one of sharing something precious with a new audience. 

The most recent appearance of Mrs. Ewing is in a new 
and very pleasing edition of Lob-Lie-By-The-Fire, which 
the Oxford University Press have brought out this spring. 
It is illustrated by Florence Wyman Ivins, wife of the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, and the drawings in their easily-flowing sepia 
lines have caught a gypsy quality which matches well the 
tale’s gay caravan of words. 

A few writers dip their pens in living waters ; Juliana 
Horatia Ewing did. Simply, effectively telling children of 
the life of her time and what was real to her, she linked it 
with what is always real. Only the backgrounds of life 
change and she has been concerned with its foreground— 
character. And that, no matter how disguised, will always 
be of prime interest to children. 
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The Association of Children’s Librarians 


HIS young Association is growing apace, not only 
numerically but also in ambitions. At a meeting 
held at Chaucer House on May 11th, Miss Kirby 

of Croydon gave a paper which incorporated a 

number of suggestions made by members. As 

some of these suggestions are important in their possibilities 
and as signs of the virility of the Association, we give them 
in full here so that librarians in all parts of the country, 
and indeed of the Empire and the U.S.A., may know that 
after a belated start English children’s librarians are now 
getting into their stride. 

Here are the suggestions put forward in Miss Kirby’s 

paper : 

(1) That a news section should be organised to which 
particulars of any special activities, descriptions 
of new children’s libraries, specimens of new 
publications and other items, of interest could be 
sent. The information thus obtained to be edited 
and circulated in the form of a News Sheet. 

(2) That there should be an attempt at co-operation 
with the B.B.C. in the following directions : 

(a2) The B.B.C. to notify the Association in ad- 
vance of the books to be read in the Children’s 
Hour, so that the resulting demand could be 
provided for. 

(b) The Association to offer its services in an 
advisory capacity to help in the choice of 
books for broadcasting. 

(3) That a panel of recommended lecturers and a list 
of sources from which suitable films could be 
hired should be drawn up. After considerable 
discussion this suggestion was left for further 
consideration by the committee. 
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(4) That there should be an exchange of story hours 
between libraries. After discussion it was decided 
that this would only be possible between libraries 
in the same system or those quite near to each 
other. Opinion was divided as to the wisdom of 
introducing strangers to the children’s library for 
this purpose, as some members maintained that 
this meant a loss of intimacy. 


(5) That a list of “ standard ” books and of books for 
adolescents should be compiled. This was agreed 
to but referred to the committee so that the best 
method of carrying out this work might be de- 
cided upon. 


(6) That there should be more co-operation between 
libraries and schools (including high schools and 
secondary schools). No decision was arrived at 
on this point. 

(7) That a publicity and poster afternoon should be 
arranged. 

(8) That a journal containing “ critical” reviews 
should be issued by the Association, or that there 
should be a joint Junior Library magazine. This 
can only be done when funds are available. 


We may be permitted, I think, to comment on some of 
these proposals. 


In regard to the suggested co-operation with the 
B.B.C. let us hope the Association paid tribute to the former 
organisation as being the only one in this country that has 
consistently aimed at keeping a good standard in the 
books it has chosen for broadcasting. Would that Public 
Libraries, which after all have the same power to keep a 
high standard, had done so in the past. 


The desire for a list of standard books is commend- 
able enough. Before the Association proceeds to spend its 
time and money on such a list, however, let its members be 
sure that the work is not already being done elsewhere. 
Are they aware, for example, of the list of the best children’s 
books at present being compiled with great care and much 
expenditure of precious leisure, by the County Library 
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Section of the Library Association, or the list of the best 
children’s books of the past twelve years compiled by Mr. 
Faraday of Hornsey Public Library and about to be pub- 
lished ? Are they acquainted with the excellent children’s 
book catalogues now being published as a part of their 
everyday work by some of the large library booksellers ? 
We do not suggest that any of these will be necessarily 
adequate for the needs of members of the Association, but 
let them be sure about it before they spend valuable time 
which they could better employ upon more urgent needs. 
There is a tendency among librarians to lose sight of the 
many opportunities of co-operation with their colleagues 
and with those other equally enthusiastic fighters in the 
cause, the booksellers and publishers, and, let us not forget 
this, some teachers. 


The matter of co-operation between libraries and 
schools apparently presented some difficulties since no 
decision was reached. Is it possible that there are librarians 
who do not think such co-operation necessary? It is, 
surely, a matter to which every librarian should give his 
most earnest thought. Until it is achieved the machine runs 
with the brake on, and what is more, a most powerful brake. 


Finally it was suggested that the Association should 
publish, when funds permit, a journal giving “ critical ” 
reviews. Well, we are conceited enough to have thought 
that The Junior Bookshelf was performing this function 
adequately, and so we cannot offer further comment. In 
regard to the alternative suggested, the publication of a 
joint Junior Library Magazine, prepared, we suppose, for 
juvenile consumption, we agree with this in the main. It 
would be a more economical method of producing what 
should be a more interesting article than many of the maga- 
zines at present issued by certain libraries. On the other 
hand these magazines have a more personal, intimate 
flavour than the joint production could have. It is certainly 
possible that some sort of compromise could be reached in 
which part of the contents were common to all and the rest 
of a local nature, in much the same way that parish maga- 
zines ate produced, but of a much higher standard of 
production. 
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Although we seem to have criticised most of the 
points in Miss Kirby’s paper we have done so in no carping 
mood. We offer suggestions, the suggestions of an outsider 
perhaps, but maybe for that very reason of some value, and 
we have nothing but praise for the enthusiasm now being 
shown by the 64 members at present comprising the 
Association. 


At the same meeting a paper was read on behalf of 
Miss Stern of Paddington, who was absent through illness. 


Miss Stern took as her subject the evergreen and 
thorny one of “ Liberty in the Junior Library.” “‘ Freedom 
in the Junior Library,” said Miss Stern, “‘ may be defined as 
the minimum interference with the individual child’s 
desires and behaviour, so long as these do not intrude 
themselves on the comfort and convenience of other 
people.” She went on to deplore such irksome restrictions 
as fines and the signing of a child’s application form by both 
parent and teacher. [We confess to being puzzled as to 
why the form should be signed by either—Ep.] She 
conceded that silence is essential in a room where homework 
is being done, but thought that in the absence of such a 
separate room the claims of the lending department should 
have first consideration, and that a repressive silence should 
not be imposed there. 


We feel that Miss Stern hit upon an important point 
in her admission that though children are inclined to talk 
noisily they are not much worried by other noisy talkers 
around them. She suggested also that the young folks 
should be given some measure of control in the adminis- 
tration of their library and should be encouraged to make 
suggestions (and those suggestions should be adopted 
wherever possible). As a final essential to freedom in the 
Junior Library, Miss Stern stressed the need for provision 
being made for children of all beliefs and cultures. She 
summed up her ideas on her subject in the statement that 
“the library must conform to the needs of the children 
instead of the children having to restrict themselves to 
preconceived ideas of a library.” 
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Replies to Mr. Forsyth 


1.—By M. L. JAcKson. 
2.—By S. W. ANDERSON. 
[The two following articles have been called forth by Mr. 


Forsyth’s article The Children’s Library: Present and... .? 
in our May issue.—Eb.] 








By M. L. JAcKson. 


IKE the editor, I cannot agree with all Mr. Forsyth 

has written. In fact, there is so little with which 

I agree that my only method of coherent reply is 

to go through his article putting pencil lines in the 

margin to show where my objections have been 

aroused. So now, with an imposing array of margin lines, 
I begin the attack. 

I am afraid I am with the “ revolutionaries ” on the 
question of ideals, for I believe that more has been done in 
the name of idealism to retard valuable service in the 
Children’s Library than the idealists would care to believe. 
The insistence that only the best is good enough for children © 
is wholly supported by me, but not from the feeling that 
they would spurn anything else. One can carry out a firm 
line in book selection much easier in this department than 
with adults. There is a creed that all children are clear-eyed 
detectors of shams, presupposing that, without guidance, 
they have better taste than grown-ups. 

I agree that children should not be interfered with in. 
their choosing of books, so long as all the stock is of a good 
standard. The theory that all children will instinctively 
find for themselves. books that are worth reading is not 
reasonable. And I fear that Mr. Forsyth talks as if all but 
the enlightened few in library work with children are high- 
minded females whose sole aim it is to foist off the established 
classics on the unwilling young. My experience of children’s 
librarians is that they have no time to hang around looking 
for opportunities for mental uplift—they generally have 
sufficient to occupy them in the department, as well as other 
work which must fall to them in a restricted staff. 
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A children’s librarian can know a lot about the reading 
taste of her public without much earnest snooping. She 
watches the kind of book which is read by the individual 
child—not making general theories about age, environment, 
etc. By treating children as intelligent people she can find 
out what the child thinks of the book he returns and what is 
the snag about the good book which is ignored. Those 
children who want help invariably ask for it, and they are 
rarely shy of supplying unsolicited information or criticism 
to an interested audience. 


Then there is the question of co-operation with 
teachers. I am afraid that as a profession we are apt to 
overrate our mental equipment. Granted that it should be 
high, granted that the urge of the profession is to provide 
intelligent library servants: that is no reason for the 
lamp-of-culture attitude which we often adopt to the 
supposedly unenlightened. The support of intelligent 
teachers (and there are intelligent teachers, just as there are 
unintelligent librarians) is very valuable. The fear of the 
penetration of “school atmosphere” into happy haunts 
is rather overdone; the mentioned “ shell of reticence ” 
is far more likely to be adopted by the child to the librarian 
who sees children at the rate of about 300 within three hours 
than to the teacher who deals with the same 4o for a year 
and naturally knows them better. Far too few teachers 
realise the value of the resources of the children’s room, 
and it is the job of the librarian to give them help as well 
as to ask them for it. 


Classroom libraries should not necessarily be confined 
to reference books. Certainly there is no reason for attempt- 
ing to provide school libraries when there is adequate 
service at the public library, but in the very junior classes a 
small collection of books serves as an excellent introduction 
to the library. In one Gillingham junior school, the small 
library (a collection of books for children between the ages 
of eight and ten) has been a great success. It contains only 
the important books for younger children. Because of its 
limits and the constant reminder that these books and 
plenty like them can be borrowed from the public library, 
a good number of young readers have come to us from 
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school with some idea of what they want to read. An 
indiscriminate, haphazard collection is useless ; this small 
library was carefully chosen with the help of the public 
library. 

I can see no reason why a child should not join the 
library as soon as he can sign an application form. That 
means that he joins at the age of six when he can print his 
name and so has begun to read. Mr. Forsyth’s method is 
hard on the child whose parents cannot or will not come to 
the library, and it presupposes that all parents handle books 
well. At Gillingham a child joins when he can write his 
name, and it is pointed out to him that thus he promises to 
look after books. If the book returns in a bad condition, 
he is not allowed to have books for a short time, and so 
he learns to be careful by sad experience. 

Provision of books for the very young ought not to 
be spoken of as a pioneer move. Every children’s library 
should provide a good number of these books and duplicate 
heavily such excellent picture books as Brunhoff’s Babar 
series. And it surprises me that Mr. Forsyth, who speaks 
with such authority on the mental characteristics and 
reading habits of children, should descend to such an 
offensive banality as “‘ Kiddies’ Corner.” 

Though not one of the “elder brethren” of the 
profession, I can readily supply “ carping comment” on 
the question of provision of adolescent reading. It is most 
important, as much so as adequate provision for the 
youngest. In an intelligent library service children will be 
able to find the books they will need until well after the 
age of fourteen. There will be a large supply of adolescent 
literature : the established Buchan, Broster, Wells, Doyle, 
Hay, Mason, Jacobs; classics such as Austen, Hardy, 
Dumas ; good introductions to subjects such as King-Hall, 
Spaull, and the Coles in economics ; true adventure like 
Sailing Alone Around the World, Kanchenjunga Adventure, 
Lassiter’s Last Ride. The value of this section is that the 
child is not at sea when he joins the adult library ; he has 
familiar and worth-while authors to look for. 

Finally, Mr. Forsyth’s conclusion is too vaguely 
optimistic. It amazes me that librarians should get together 
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on the subject of children’s libraries and spend their time 
quibbling about fines, as they have done at conferences. 
Surely the most important problem at present is the trainin 
of children’s librarians. In a good many libraries the 
children’s department is given to the charge of a junior 
who likes children. This most necessary quality is not 
enough. The trouble is that although the junior will get 
to know what children read and like, she is not competent 
to deal with all the book selection for the department. 
However broad the vision of the chief librarian may be, he 
is too apt to regard his junior library as a sideline. He has 
the welfare of the lending and reference libraries also at 
heart, and generally their needs seem more important. It is 
not possible for him to have that intimacy with children’s 
literature—especially current children’s literature—that he 
would wish. 

Why is there no provision for the training of children’s 
librarians ? Why does the examination syllabus disregard 
this work? Why are actual books and levels of reading 
rarely discussed in conferences, but only methods of 
tracking down errors, clemency in fines, how to bring a 
story to a touching climax ? 

But then Iam probably a heretic of immature judgment, 
the sort of person who thinks that the best book of the 
year was about Horace, the bear with the tidy mind. 


CHILDREN AND THE FUTURE 
By StpNey W. ANDERSON. 


HE editor has invited comment on Mr. Forsyth’s 
treatment of the Children’s Library problem. The 
picture is certainly a gloomy one if the abolition of 
a service not yet fully established in all parts of the 
country is receiving serious attention from 
librarians. I doubt if this is so, however: surely we 
have progressed far enough to disperse the clouds 
which threatened the horizon in the early days of librarian- 
ship. In our present civilization there will always be 
evidence of reactionary forces, but it is gratifying to reflect 
that the library profession has been and is being served by 
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many people of wide vision and lofty ideals, overcoming 
difficulties in a way which will some day command the 
admiration it deserves. 

It would certainly be wrong to label Mr. Forsyth as a 
reactionary; but he displays something of the pessimism 
and resignation which is the despair of the progressive 
elements in any sphere. 

Why, the very existence of The Junior Bookshelf is a 
sign of the times, showing the important position which 
library work with children now occupies. Our professional 
activities receive but scanty attention in the national 
press; nevertheless references have appeared in recent 
months—all of them concerning work with younger 
readers. As I write this the current issue of The Municipal 
Journal lies before me, and I quote from an article on public 
library work in general : 


“Perhaps in no branch of the Public Library service 
has there been greater advance than in the provision 
for children, and during the last twelve months many 
very beautiful children’s libraries have been opened.” 


Then there is the newly-formed Association of Children’s 
Librarians, and the School Libraries Section of the Library 
Association, both arousing considerable interest. My own 
view, with which I think others will agree, is that the 
young children’s librarians of to-day include some of the 
most charming and talented members of the profession, . 
with an enthusiasm and capacity for hard work which augurs 
well indeed for the future of the departments under their 
charge. 

Mr. Forsyth mentions the “ Kiddies’ Corner,” and a 
very good idea it is; but after this he and I come to the 
parting of the ways. I am unable to follow the logic of his 
argument that “ Kiddies’ Corner” is the antithesis of 
adolescent provision. Why? He says, “In these days 
when great efforts are being made to provide special departments 
for adolescents ....” (the italics are mine). Are they? Then 
I wish librarians would write about them, either publicly 
or to me personally. I have been studying and writing 
about the provision of adolescent departments for the last 
three or four years, and have repeatedly appealed for details 
of any schemes being tried out in this country, with little 
result. I repeat the appeal here. 
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The provision of good books in an attractive format 
is going to appeal to the adolescent even more than to the 
young child, as he is at a more impressionable age. More- 
over, the alternative lure of cheap and trashy fiction lies at 
his right hand: the young child would be debarred from 
seeing it, even supposing he could read. 


This is neither the time nor the place to go into the 
pros and cons of adolescent provision; I have set them 
out elsewhere, as has Mr. Eric Leyland, whose book, The 
Public Library and the Adolescent, 1 commend to the notice 
of all children’s librarians. I differ from Mr. Forsyth’s 
method of leaving children to pick their own reading 
entirely. Iam nota children’s librarian, but I have worked 
with children and with adolescents long enough to see 
something of the hopeless floundering to which this policy 
can lead. Naturally tact, and a complete lack of 
any patronage or suggestion of the  school-room 
atmosphere are necessary (although modern teachers seem 
to be on far better terms with their pupils than in the old 
days). The ways and means of approach to both children 
and adolescents are similar—treat them as far as possible 
as equals, and discuss your own likes and dislikes with them 
frankly. They will be shy and reserved at first, but patience 
tells here, as in everything. I shall be told that this means 
bigger staffs. Of course it does, although much could be 
done even under the present conditions. The article in the 
Municipal Journal from which I quoted just now indicates 
that the need for larger staffs and suitably qualified assistants 
is being recognised by the more progressive local authorities. 
Well, if adults need personal guidance and help, so do 
adolescents and children. I have had children’s librarians 
remark to me that they preferred working with youngsters 
because they were so much more intelligent than their 
elders ! This does not mean that they are less dependent on 
friendly guidance in their choice of books. 


The future of the children’s library demands our 
closest attention, and must not “ be left to take care of 
itself.” Surely, Mr. Forsyth, you realise that complacency 
is the enemy of progress. The Association of Children’s 
Librarians should secure some official standing without 
delay. This accomplished, an approach could be made to 
those places where no provision is made for young readers— 
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a surprising number, according to Mr. Forsyth. Edu- 
cation authorities would probably be glad to lend a hand 
in agitating for such provision. The matter could be 
brought up at conferences, when skilful handling might 
secure prominent mention in the national press. Fortunately, 
in those places which already have children’s libraries, the 
need for a bright, well-lit and tastefully-decorated room 
with good furniture and a clean stock seems to have been 
realised and met. The next step is to provide something 
similar for adolescents. If ever newsrooms are scrapped, 
here is a use for the extra space available. 

I will leave it to our children’s librarians to pursue 
the topic. Meanwhile, Mr. Forsyth, I salute your idealism, 
while differing from you in method. Let us hope that in 
twenty-five years’ time we shall be able to look back upon 
an advance as great as that made between 1913 and now. 


Our Contrisutrors.—Miss Eve Garnett, who tells 
us a little of how and why she came to write The Family 
From One End Street, needs no introduction except, 
perhaps, in her capacity as artist. In this direction we shall 
see more of her shortly when Muller’s will publish a new 
book of which she is the illustrator. We asked Mr. M. B. 
Glick to contribute to our columns because he is the 
production manager of the Viking Press of New York, 
a publishing house which is outstanding for its mag- 
nificently produced children’s books. In his official 
capacity in that house Mr. Glick was the designer of such 
fine books as The Good Master, Seven Simeons, and The 
White Stag. Miss Evelyn Harter occupies a similar position 
with Random House, which runs the Viking Press closely 
as a producer of lovely books for children. She was 
responsible for Topgallant and Bright Island (one of the 
runners-up for the Newbery Medal). Only quite recently 
we discovered that Miss Harter is Mrs. Glick, hence, no 
doubt, the happy rivalry between their two publishing 
concerns. Miss Elizabeth Yates is a regular contributor 
to: the Christian Science Monitor and other British and 
American periodicals. Miss M. L. Jackson is Children’s 
Librarian in the Gillingham Branch of Kent County 
Library. Mr. S. W. Anderson is Deputy Librarian in 
Beckenham Public Library. Mr. Egerton Clarke is the 
Children’s Book Editor of Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
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The Publisher Chooses 


V.—Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
By EGERTON CLARKE. 


HE modern publisher of children’s books is faced 
with a number of problems peculiar to the age in 
which we are living. Of these, the three most 
obvious difficulties are as follows ° 


The child of to-day is exceptionally sensitive to 
outward appearances. He is no longer content to 
handle a book that is poorly produced. He 
demands first-rate illustrations, good paper and 
binding, and a general effect closely related to the 
grown-up’s book. All this involves heavy costs 
of production, costs which, unfortunately, are 
steadily increasing. Very seldom is it possible 
for a children’s book to meet with anything like 
a sales success unless its retail price is low. What 
is the poor publisher to do? Either he must be 
content with a negligible profit which, from the 
commercial point of view, is worthless, or he 
must spread his costs over a large edition with all 
its attendant risks. 


The large number of MSS. received which are in 
manly ways meritorious and attractive but that 
are written by men or women completely out of 
touch with the outlook and the highly developed 
critical faculties of the modern child. In this case 
the publisher must base his primary decision on 
possibilities or impossibilities of editing and 
revising the MS. in question, to bring it into 
line with present-day requirements. 
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(3) Writing a good book for children is a more than 
ordinarily difficult task. It requires a combination 
of qualities and talents possessed by few : 


(a) Ability to write good English. 

(b) Ability to tell a swiftly moving story and to 
paint vivid word pictures with an economy 
of words. 

(c) An intimate knowledge of child psychology. 

(7) Deep sympathy for, and understanding of, a 
child’s outlook, fears and hopes. 

(ec) A keen memory of childhood. 

(f) A lively imagination. 

¥ An active conscience, and a wholesome terror 
of the millstone that is the fate of those who 
hurt the little ones. 

(4) An exceptional ability to make characters, 
real or imaginary, /ive. 

(4) Power to say the right thing in the right way. 


It is obvious that the number of writers who ade- 
quately fulfil all these conditions is strictly limited. Happy 
the publisher who can list two or three. And to find those 
two or three is like hunting for a needle in a haystack. In 
these days it is useless to say: “ Oh, that is quite an amus- 
ing story—it will pass.” It is imperative to set the highest 
possible standard and try invariably to publish books that 
do not fall too short of it. 


How far any publisher succeeds in living up to his 
standard is another matter. Errors of judgment, inability 
always to foresee the public reaction to any particular book, 
the failure of an established author to retain his or her full 
powers, a seasonal slump in first-class MSS. when some 
books ought to be published to keep the publisher before 
the eye of the booksellers and librarians ; all these, and 
many more, are troubles inherent and almost unavoidable 
in any human system. 


At the kind invitation of the Editor of the /wnior 
Bookshelf, we have been asked to make a few remarks on the 
standards which we, as a firm, have set ourselves, and to give 
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our reasons for mentioning a half-dozen of those children’s 
books which we believe to approach most nearly to that 
standard. We have now been specialising in the production 
of children’s books for about five and a half years. At the 
outset we decided to break new ground. Exhaustive 
enquiries among parents, teachers and children throughout 
the country resulted in confirming our own view that the 
days of the old-fashioned, conventional children’s book 
were numbered. The crudely-coloured heavy-weight 
monsters are gradually and surely losing their attraction. 
Hurriedly-written and journalistic stories of improbable 
adventure, liberally peppered with school-boy slang, are no 
longer popular, nor are sentimental “improving” school 
stories. It is all to the good and has given publishers the 
opportunity of issuing books for boys and girls that can 
stand the test of serious literary criticism, and, at the same 
time, reach an ever-widening public. We were determined 
then to restrict ourselves, so far as possible, to the provision 
of books of genuine literary merit, and which would 
inculcate the finest traditions of the past and the best trends 
of modern times. Then of course, these books were to 
depart, within the limited possibilities of high production 
costs, from the usual slipshod illustrating which had ob- 
tained for so many years in the “juvenile” booktrade. The 
good and imaginative artists were called into service, and 
among them we are proud to claim some of the most 
gifted illustrators of children’s books the present century 
has produced: Ernest Sheppard, “ Robin,” Frank Rogers, 
Eileen Loughran, Stephen Reid, R. H. Ogilvie, Richard 
Ogle, A. V. Inglis and Elisabeth Alldridge. 


We decided, too, that no book which, in our carefully 
chosen readers’ opinions, failed in the test of psychological 
and moral soundness should be issued from this house. In 
this respect, at any rate, we do not think we have failed. 
With regard to format, we believed—and experience has 
justified our belief—that the modern child is not so easily 
misled on the question of size. Artificially “ bulked” and 
“sale by weight” “juveniles” have too long been an un- 
pleasant feature of the average book-shop during the weeks 
preceding Christmas. 
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Unwittingly, perhaps, they have provided an open 
insult to child and generous uncle or aunt. Nowadays, 
the thick cardboard cover, heavy paper of inferior quality 
(on which is is impossible to reproduce illustrations satis- 
factorily), and general overfed appearance of the mass- 
produced children’s book fails to deceive. 

We began at once and have continued to publish our 
books in a handy crown-octavo size, strongly bound in 
cloth, and printed on hard-wearing opaque paper of the 
highest quality. Remove the jacket and the book is “just 
like Daddy’s.” Boys have been known to carry our books 
in their pockets, without any difficulty, and they contain as 
much as, or more matter than the old-fashioned juvenile, 
four or five times as bulky. 

To proceed from the general to the particular. To 
which of our publications would we cal] special attention ? 


Firstly Worzel Gummidge. WWe may surely say, without 
undue boasting, that to have helped in immortalising the 
famous scarecrow is an achievement of which any publisher 
might be proud. Gummidge is a classic creation. His 
author (Barbara Euphan Todd) shares with Lewis Carroll 
and A. A. Milne that rare and particular sense of the 
ridiculous and power to invest the wildest fantasy with all 
the air of reality which mark the children’s writer of genius. 
Barbara Euphan Todd is the maiden name of Mrs. Bower, 
the wife of “‘Klaxon” (Commander Bower), with whom she 
collaborated in those two admirable books of discovery 
South Country Secrets and The Touchstone, both of which, for 
some obscure reason, have not met with the success they 
deserve. She is also the author of The Seventh Daughter 
(illustrated by Ernest —— a collection of exquisite 
poems for children, most of which first appeared in Punch. 
Gummidge, although he had proved an instantaneous 
Broadcast success, failed to impress a first reader whose 
judgment seldom errs. Two subsequent readers, however, 
were enthusiastically in favour of immediate publication. 
Since when nearly every responsible critic of children’s 
literature has hailed the two volumes of Gummidge’s 
exploits as works of genius. There is another volume on 
the way. 
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It is a little difficult to choose number two of our big six, 
but since it has also been broadcast we will select The Muddle 
Headed Postman, that brilliant collection of nonsense stories 
by Garry Hogg, whose name is familiar to thousands of 
listeners-in to the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. This is Mr. 
Hogg’s first published book, and we regard him as one of 
the great discoveries. 


Number three shall be Agnes Blundell’s The Robber’s 
Cave, which won the first prize in our competition for the best 
MS. for children to be received in our office in 1932-3. Miss 
Blundell’s books are a model of good historical writing for 
children, her facts are as accurate as her stories are thrilling, 
and her literary ability hard to underestimate. In Peril for 
the King and They Met Robin Hood, which succeeded the 
Robber’s Cave, ate no less notable than the prize-winner. 
Mr. Fuzzy, her latest book, is a new departure for Miss 
Blundell and is a brilliant biography of a Cairn terrier. 


Number four is, perhaps, any one of Vera Barclay’s six 
books on our list, the four ae Joc and Collette volumes 
and the two Jane stories. One of the best-known living 
writers for children, Miss Barclay was for many years a 
presiding genius in the Guide movement. Her knowledge 
of children and child psychology is exceptional. If 
compelled to choose one of her six books published by this 
firm, I think I should name Jane Will You Behave, which 
provides an extraordinary combination of entertainment 
and information. There is another “ Jane” book in 
preparation. 


Number five is certainly Gareth Browning’s Magic in 
the Woods, which has been described as the perfect book of 
tree lore for children. Mr. H. St-Barbe Baker, founder of 
The Men of the Trees, sponsored the volume, and, inci- 
dentally, rescued us from what, at one time, appeared to be 
an insoluble problem regarding adequate illustration. 
He had taken some remarkable half-tone and full-coloured 
photographs of English trees together with their fruit, 
flower, and leaf. The question was how were we to use 
these as illustrations for a book to be priced at 3s. 6d. In 
the ordinary way, by any colour reproduction process, the 
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costs would have been so high as to make their use impos- 
sible. But Mr. Baker had the solution up his sleeve. He 
had already negotiated with a post-card firm who were to 
publish his photographs in large quantities. It only re- 
mained for us to buy, at a relatively low cost, a “run-on” of 
these pictures, printed on art paper. In this way, to every- 
one’s astonishment, the book went out to the trade at the 
low price originally fixed, namely 3s. 6d. It was an 
instant success, selected by the Junior Book Club, and 
placed on the P.N.E.U. programme. Lady Elphinstone’s 
delightful book, Botany for Children, was subsequently 
produced at the same price and by similar means, with 
full-page coloured illustrations. 


There are several competitors for sixth place on this 
list, but we have finally decided on R. J. McGregor’s great 
story The Young Detectives. Ina short space of time it has 
already reached its third large edition. Exquisitely 
written, breathlessly exciting, unfailingly amusing, the 
Young Detectives with their cleverly drawn, sharply- 
contrasted characters, have already become household 
names. True to tradition, the story has all the in- 
gtedients of the great mystery tales for young people, but 
at the same time its treatment and atmosphere are entirely 
new and unconventional. The MS. came to us quite 
unexpectedly from a literary agent. It did not take us more 
than four or five days to decide on its acceptance. It was 
one of those rare outstanding stories about the merits of 
which’ there can be no argument. The Secret of Dead Man’s 
Cove, recently published, which contains the further ad- 
ventures of the Young Detectives, is in every way worthy 
of its predecessor, and a third volume dealing with the 
same family is due to appear next autumn. 


Space does not allow us to talk of the immediate 
runners-up to our list of six, but we cannot resist mention- 
ing their titles: The Round House by G. Dewi Roberts, 
The Dragon Green by J. Bissell Thomas, Biffin and Buffin by 
Guy Rawlence, and A Prince’s Progress by Cubitt Lucey, 
each of which, in its own fashion, is outstanding and almost 
perfectly consistent with the standards we have set, or so 
we honestly believe. 
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American Notes 
ViII—Medals and a Festival 


HIS is the season of prize-giving ; the Newbery 
Medal; the newly founded Caldecott Medal ; and 
the New York Herald Tribune second Spring Book 
Festival. 

Last year the Herald Tribune sponsored a 
festival designed to stimulate publishing of children’s books 
at times of the year other than Christmas, and offered two 
prizes of 250 dollars each for the best books, for younger 
and older children respectively, published during the 
Spring months. The decisions of the judges were based 
on “story value, fidelity to fact or the spirit of fancy, 
originality, stimulus for the imagination, unity and 
distinction.” 

The experiment has been repeated this year and the 
particular interest to us is the fact that the prize for the 
best book for the younger children has been awarded to a 
book of English origin. This is The Hobbit, by J. R. R. 
Tolkien. As we announced in our last issue reviewers in 
America were practically unanimous in their praise of this 
book. 

For older children the judges have chosen Iron Duke, 
by John R. Tunis (British agent C. Combridge, Ltd.). It is 
a story about Harvard University and is hailed by American 
critics as the best American college story yet written. 

There are five runners-up Se each prize. Amon 
those for younger children appears another English book, 
The Jumping Lions of Borneo, by J. J. Dunne (Faber), and an 
English title, Five Proud Riders, by Ann Stafford (Country 
Life) also appears among the runners-up for the prize for 
older children. 

So much for the choice of a panel of judges, which 
includes writers and critics, from among books that have 
been published this year. British librarians will perhaps 
be more interested to know of those awards that are made 
by librarians and, indirectly, by the children themselves 
who have borrowed the books from the libraries. 
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On June 14th, at the American Library Association 
Conference in Kansas City, and simultaneously with the 
award of our own Carnegie Medal, two presentations were 
made. The Newbery Medal, for the best American contri- 
bution to children’s literature during the year 1937, was 
awarded to Kate Seredy for her latest book The White Stag, 
and the Caldecott Medal to Dorothy P. Lathrop for Animals 
of the Bible. Both books are to be published in this country 
in the autumn, The White Stag by Harrap, and Animals of 
the Bible by the Oxford Press. 


Kate Seredy is now familiar to English readers as the 
author of The Good Master, one of the best and most success- 
ful children’s books we have had in this country for some 
years. Another book by the same author, Listening, has 
been booked for publication at a later date. For The White 
Stag we have nothing but the profoundest admiration ; it 
is beautiful in every respect; writing, illustration and 
format. 

The Caldecott Medal, awarded this year for the first 
time, is given for the best children’s picture book of the 
year. 


It is significant that, as with the Newbery Medal, its 
founder has seen fit to commemorate an Englishman. 
Nowhere is England’s pre-eminent contribution to the 
literature of childhood more clearly perceived and 
appreciated than it is in America, and it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the honour conferred upon us by this latest 
evidence of that appreciation. 


Animals of the Bible, the first recipient of the Medal, has 
beauty of a quieter sort than The White Stag...It has the 
beauty of young creatures, reverently treated and not 
without humour, the delicacy of fur brought out by the 
artist’s use of a lithograph pencil. Dorothy Lathrop is 
now well known to British libraries through two earlier 
books, Who Goes There and Bouncing Betsy (C. Combridge 
Ltd.), ‘and by her beautiful illustrations to D. G. Mukerji’s 
Fierce-Face. Animals of the Bible is certain of a warm welcome 
when the Oxford Press issues the English edition. 
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FAMILY GOLF 


Eleanor E. Helme 
With a Foreword by Joyce Wethered 


a 


ISS HELME is the organiser of the Girls’ Golf 
Championship and International Match for the 
Bystander, of which paper she is Golfing Editor. 
She has played for England, and has a long list of 
children’s books to her credit, so is peculiarly fitted to 
write on golf for boys and girls, and has cleverly worked 
clear and practical instructions for young players into a 
family story. 

The Stokes family go to Scotland for the summer holidays, 
mainly to play golf. They are all enthusiasts, and really 
take the game seriously. Eventually they plan a home- 
made course in Surrey, and the riding of a pony for 
rolling the greens is an added joy. 


This is essentially a book for those who are keen on the 
game, and who will not only follow the prowess of the 
family players in their practice games and competitions, 
but will also be immensely stimulated by the clear and 
extremely helpful paragraphs which purport to be quoted 
from The Improving Golfer. |The chapters lead in definite 
sequence from putting to match play, and the story is 
worked in to follow the course of the game. 


Family Golf will be enjoyed as a good story, and studied 
for the advice it gives in the clear paragraphs that by 
design stand out from the text, and so are easily found. 
The page headings give the reader the clues to the strokes 
about which he is seeking advice. ‘Golf seems to me the 
perfect family game,’ says one of Miss Helme’s characters. 
After reading this book you will be inclined to agree with 
her. 


With 24 drawings by Barbara Turner 
and a 4-colour wrapper design. 5s. net 


“a 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM 


J. M. DENT & SONS Ltd., 10 Bedford St., London, W.C.2z 
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The New Books 


CARPENTER, F. Tales of a Chinese Grandmother. 
Illus. by M. Hasselriis. 261 PP- 9x6. 
Harrap. 7/6 
Frances Carpenter has written three ‘collections of folk- be 
of which this is the latest, and perhaps the most successful. In 
each the method is the same; the old grandmother tells the 
stories, as occasion suggests them, to her young grandchildren. 
A pleasing style ; ability to weave a collection of stories into a 
composite whole so that the book reads smoothly ; and personal 
knowledge of the people whose folk-tales she recounts here have 
combined to make Tales of a Chinese Grandmother the most 
useful and attractive collection of Chinese folk-stories for young 
readers the present writer has encountered. It has what can best 
be describedas atmosphere. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
whole format attractive. The book is for readers who are reaching 
the end of the fairy tale age. 


CHAFFEE, A. Tawny Goes Hunting. Illus. by Paul 

Bronson. 79 pp. 10x7. Murray : 6/- 

This is good work. Tawny is a baby puma, and the book 
describes his growth from babyhood, through his training by his 
mother, his early unsuccessful attempts at hunting, his ultimate 
successful attack on a wild goat, finally reaching a thrilling climax 
in a fight with three dogs. Well written and convincing, the 
story will be enjoyed by younger boys interested in wild animals. 
The illustrations are noteworthy and the whole design and 
production of the book is of a high standard. 





Cormack, M. and ALEXANDER, W. P. Jacques the 
Goatherd.  [llus. by P. Brissaud. 225 PP- 
84x54. Appleton. 6/- 
The authors of this book have succeeded ii in giving a sound 
picture of everyday life in a Swiss village high in the mountains at 
the foot of the St. Bernard Pass and of the individuals who pursue 
their daily avocations there. There is no plot; the book is 
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rather a succession of incidents and contains also a good deal of 
scientific, particularly botanical, information about the district. 
Both authors are able to handle their subjests with authority and 
Miss Cormack knows the village of Bourg St. Marie intimately. 
Readers will enjoy the details of daily life and the characters are 
well drawn. 


Drwnot, G. New Scotland Yard. Mllus. 136 pp. 
74x54. Nelson : : , 2/6 


Readers of this book, and on are ‘likely to be numerous, 
will discover that the work of a detective is not that romantic 
affair that the story books would have us believe. It is made up of 
monotonous, systematic and highly scientific labour. Mr. Dilnot 
has described every aspect of the Metropolitan Police ; training; 
the work of the Fingerprint Bureau ; the Publication Department ; 
the indexing of criminals ; the routine of a police station; the 
problems of normal and extraordinary traffic; river police ; 
mounted police and the women’s branch. Sufficient examples of 
actual crime detection are included to add spice to the narrative. 
The illustrations are from photographs. 


Linnean, R. L. The Fight to Live. lus. 237 pp. 
8x54. Lovat Dickson . ; . 8/6 


Previous books by this author hove been greatly enhanced 
by the fine picture maps by Helene Carter and one feels a little 
regret that this present volume could find no place for more of 
these maps. Instead it is illustrated with excellent and most 
fittingly chosen photographs. 

Mr. Ditmars’ manner of writing is pleasantly informal and 
not too scientific in terminology and he writes with the authority 
of a lifetime’s experience of his subject. In The Fight for Life 
he gives us enchanting and wonderful examples of how animals, 
birds, fish, insects and other forms of natural life have evolved 
methods of defence against their actual and potential enemies. 
As he explains in a preliminary chapter about man, our modern 
forms of defence have all been used by lower forms of life for 
millions of years; armour plate, smoke screens, noxious gases, 
camouflage, bluff; all are to be found. An excellent book for 
readers in their teens. 


Durian, W. Wolf Dog. Illus. 159 pp. 8x54 
Nelson : : ‘ 5/- 


Shadrach is an ‘orphaned iat nls taken and trained as a 
sheep dog. The main theme of the story is its trainer’s affection 
for his pet and the cub’s constant reversion to wolfish habits. 

The early chapters are effective and one feels that here is 
another book in the same field as Lippincott and Hinkle. Later, 




































On Jungle Trails 


By FRANK BUCK Illus. 6/- net 


A fine collection of true stories about the wild animals of the 
Far Eastern jungles, by a man who is known all over the world for 
his work in capturing animals alive. It will fascinate boys and 
girls of 12-16. 





Green Emeralds for the King 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY Illus. 5/- net 


An adventure story with style and atmosphere telling how a 
timid Royalist child has to compete with his Parliamentarian 
half-brothers and sister in finding the famous Yanburgh treasure, 
which he has been instructed to present to King Charles. (Ages 
14 and upward.) 


Tales of a Chinese Grandmother 


By FRANCES CARPENTER Illus. 7/6 net 





An exquisitely produced book of popular Chinese folk-tales as 
told by an old Chinese lady to her two grandchildren. (For 
children of 9 upwards.) 


Stories of the Youth of Artists 


By MARY N. ROBERTS Illus. 5/- net 
Recommended by the Junior Book Club 


Twenty stories telling of some well-known incident in the child- 
hood of famous artists—e.g., Michelangelo, Giotto, Da Vinci, 
Titian. By the author of Young Masters of Music. (For ages 8-12.) 


— see emanate * 








~~ 


The Last of the Gauchos 
LE ee ETT TT IOC ERG = mee 
By THAMES WILLIAMSON, Author of Opening Davy Jones’s 
Locker, etc. Iilus. 5/- net 
A boy whose wild young life has been spent riding and hunting 
in the Argentine determines to rescue his father from the gen- 


darmes who have arrested him. He experiences adventure after 
adventure. (For ages 12-14.) 


HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I 
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however, a degeneration sets in and the story becomes 
melodramatic. The style is terse and vigorous and on the whole 
Shadrach retains his animal characteristics, but one cannot feel 
that the author has given us anything of real value. For boys of 
13 and upwards. 


Fish, H. D. (Ed.). Four and Twenty Blackbirds. 
Illus. by Robert Lawson. 104 pp. 10X7#. 
Combridge. ‘ . : ; ‘ ~. Ge 

This very delightful book was one of the two runners-u 
for the first award of the Caldecot Medal for the best children’s 
picture book of the year. 

The illustrations, in green and black, are some of Robert 
Lawson’s best work. (Readers will recall this artist as the 
illustrator of The Story of Ferdinand.) They have a very pleasant 
humour. The nursery rhymes chosen for the text are ones not 
often met in books. Many of them have been collected from 
the lips of singers who have had them from their parents and 
grandparents; others have been discovered after a great deal 
of research among old and forgotten books. They have a robust- 
ness that will command an immediate respect from young readers 
and old people who may happen to read the book will enjoy 
it equally for the happy memories it may recall to them. Music 
for thirteen of the rhymes is given at the end of the book. The 
production is excellent. 


Freury, B. The Runaway Deer. Illus. by Lilly 

Somppi. 30 pp. 84x73. Combridge . , 3/6 

A simple story of a year-old deer who escapes from the 
zoo and explores a strange world of rivers, tall buildings and 
fast-moving vehicles. He is finally caught and returned to 
his former haven, glad'to be back and sure of beech nuts for 
dessert. 2 

Much of the charm of the book lies in the soft brown draw- ' 
ings by Lilly Somppi. The make-up is excellent and the binding 
sturdy. For children of 7 to 9 and useful for reading aloud. 


Gat, A. C. and Crew, F. H. Wagtail. Illus. by 
Kurt Wiese. 131 pp. 9x64. Oxford . ‘ 5/- 
An attractive account of the growth of a tadpole to maturity. 
The events of its life, its reaction to dangers and the advice 
tendered by the old patriarch of the pool are scientifically accurate 
but presented in the guise of a story that is calculated to make the 
book appeal to readers of 9 or 10. It should succeed in this and 
will be read also by much older people. The illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese are good and the standard of production is high. 

















Ready Early Autumn 


New Books for the Children 


at 3s. 6d. = (I//ustrated) 


Tob and his Dog 


GUY RAWLENCE 
Author of Biffin and Buffin 


A delightful tale which tells of the adventures of a 
foundling child who sets out with his dog to seek his 
fortune. 


Half Deck of the Bradstock 
DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


Situations of breathless excitement are handled with the 
greatest skill by this talented writer. 


The Mystery Man in the Tower 
HUGH CHICHESTER 


A most exciting adventure story full of mystery and 
thrills 





More about Worzel 
Gummidge 


BARBARA EUPHAN TODD 


Surpasses, if possible, that popular favourite WORZEL 
GUMMIDGE. 


The Hidden Valley 


EILEEN MURRAY 


A fascinating book on flying for older girls. A record of 
amazing experiences in which a hidden valley is found. 


The Dragon and the Mosquito 
and other stories 


R. J. McGREGOR 


A volume of delightful short stories which are now being 
broadcast by the brilliant author of The Young Detectives. 


Send for Lists 


BURNS OATES * torccrrec 
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Mann, E. L. Unknown Warriors. Illus. by the 
author. 268 pp. 8x5} Nelson . . ‘ 3/6 


Here is history told unashamedly through battles and 
some teachers may object to it because of that. The range is 
from pre-Roman times to the Great War and most of the incidents 
described are familiar to all children through their school work. 
The author’s method—in most cases imaginary eye-witness 
accounts—is, in the main, successful and should succeed in 
impressing more clearly on young minds the conditions under 
which the battles were fought. Some of the events are very 
graphically told, some less convincing. The illustrations are good. 
For readers of 12 and onwards. 


Meper, E. The Big Show. 293 pp. 54x 84. Faber . 7/6 


An amateur circus, organised by eight boys who have 
sworn a pact of friendship, forms the main theme in a story 
which has humour and originality. The characters are, perhaps, 
rather too numerous, and sometimes the grown-ups appear a 
little caricatured, but the author has a fund of ideas which should 
appeal to boys of about 11 or more. If the book had had more 
form and the text had been illustrated with the right kind of 
humorous drawings, it could have been an excellent production. 
To a child its neat but unadorned pages (and wrapper) may be a 
little discouraging. 


Mocitevska, S. The Camp on the Icefield. Illus. 
232 pp. 74x5. Routledge . . 6/- 


This is the story of the ill-fated Cheliuskin waitin on 
its attempt to reach Vladivostok via the North East Passage, 
and the rescue of its members by aeroplane from their camp on 
the ice. It is a well-told story and may be used as an introduction 
to the subject by readers who are not yet up to the standard of 
the longer account to be found in the adult library. 

It describes the journey north, the organisation of life on 
board ship, the crushing and sinking of the Cheliuskin, the 
building of the camp on the ice floe, the thrill of establishment of 
wireless communication with the shore stations, the raising and 
dashing of hopes of rescue and the many rescue attempts with 
their ultimate success. Illustrated from photographs. 


Monypenny, K. The Kites that Flew to the Moon. 
Illus. by K. M. Blair. 84 pp. 8x6. Pitman 2/6 
A small collection of Chinese folk-tales adapted rather 


freely from other collections, having in view the youngest of 
fairy-tale enthusiasts. The stories are well told and will serve 








NEW NELSON TITLES. 


YOUNG WALTER SCOTT 
By ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 
A ew story of the great novelist’s childhood simply and gracefully told. 
(Ages 10-15.) 


“* Very well done, with excellent natural feeling and a convincing background.’’— 
Aberdeen Press and journal. 


“* A most attractive picture of the Scott household.”"—Birmingham Post. 

** This illuminating story of his youth.’’—Iirish Times. 

“* The study of the boyhood of a genius is done not only with close adherence to 
fact, but with a real insight and understanding.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


With portrait frontispiece (hitherto unpublished), 5/— net. 


Here is the third of the popular 
WIDE WORLD STORY BOOKS 


By H. W. D. 
OLD BAYANA’S TALES vonopen 
Original and wholly charming tales put into the mouth of an 


aged Matabele warrior (ages 7-10). With 4 colour plates and many 
black-and-white drawings. 2/6 net. 


WOLF DOG Yeu suman 


The romantic story of a wolf cub captured young and trained up with 
dogs in the north of Canada. (Ages 10-15.) Illustrated. 5/- net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LIMITED 
35, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 

















OVER 60 YEARS Askews of Preston 
EXPERI ENCE have intensively specialised in 


Children’s Books for over 


in the world of half a century, and can justly 
claim to have an intimate 
J UV E N l L E knowledge of children’s books 


and their publishers. 
BOOKS 
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their purpose admirably. They may well serve also as an 
introduction to Tales of a Chinese Grandmother, reviewed elsewhere 
in these columns. The illustrations are good. 


Morrow, H., and SwartMan, W. J. Ship’s 
Monkey. Illus. by Gordon Grant. 188 pp. 
84x64. Cassell ‘ ; : ' ; 5/- 


This very pleasant story for readers of 12 or so has 
an air of bellying sails and blue seas. It is about a monkey brought 
on board a sailing ship in the days when sail was giving way to 
steam. Despite his mischievous escapades, he proves a true 
mascot and saves the ship from disaster and other difficulties. 
He is loved by all and the story has a suitably happy ending. 
The illustrations in bright colour and in line are delightful and 
the format of the book is much above the average. 





Perry, G. Watchmen of the Sea. IWllus. 299 pp. 
84x6. Scribners . . . ‘ 8/6 


An account of the manifold duties of the American Coast 
Guard Service in their law-enforcing and humanitarian aspects. 
- Actual cases of rescue at sea and pursuit of criminals are thrillingly 
described. Illustrated with photographs. For readers of 13 
and upwards. 


Smpson, H. A Woman Among Wild Men. Illus. 
by Irna Pinner. 155 pp. 8x54. Nelson ; 3/6 


Mary Kingsley, the subject of this book, was a spirited 
and energetic woman endowed with one of life’s greatest gifts, 
the ability to interest and educate herself thoroughly in any 
subject that would help her to achieve her real desires. The 
study of fish, of which she was till then quite ignorant, provided 
an excuse to go to Africa, where she wished to study native 
life, and this subsidiary study was pursued so thoroughly that 
her work earned the praise of the foremost authorities in the 
country. Some of her African adventures are almost incredible. 

Her indomitable courage and cheerful acceptance of dis- 
comfort and danger, her persistence in the face of difficulty, 
and, above all, the power of her personality in the domination of 
men of savage tribes, provide a picture of heroic womanhood 
which is likely to make a strong appeal to girls in their teens. 

The story is based on Miss Kingsley’s diaries, and the 
author’s enthusiasm for her subject is so great that the reader’s 
interest never wanes. 




















BASIL BLACKWELL 


New Juveniles 
To be published September 


DUNDERPATE 
By MARGARET and MARY 
BAKER 


Cap Quarto. Cloth. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


JOY STREET 


Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
Crown Quarto. Cloth. _ Illus. 
Now 3s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY FABLES 
By BENJAMIN RABIER 


Crown Quarto. Cloth. _ Illus. 
3s. 6d. net. 


BABBITY BOWSTER 
By EVELYN BELL 


Cap Quarto. Cloth. illustrated. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE STAGE-STRUCK 


SEAL 


By JAMES HULL 
Cap Quarto. Cloth. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


BELLS RINGING 


A choice of poems for older 
children 


By ROSE FYLEMAN 
Imperial 16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. net. 


TALES of TWO WORLDS 


La. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
5s. net each. 
NEW TITLES: 


Who Rides in the Dark 
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Tal of the Four Tribes 
By HERBERT BEST 
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By GEOFFREY TREASE 
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Tarn, W. W. The Treasure of the Isle of Mist. 
Illus. 1,666 pp. 8x54. Oxford . : ; 5/- 


From time to time there appears a book that breathes the 
very essence of Fairyland. The Hobbit was one of these, giving 
us the robustness of Teutonic creations; Martin Pippin in the 
Daisyfield was another, with the gossamer delicacy of Titania’s 
robe. The Treasure of the Isle of Mist comes midway between 
these two. It has, in addition, a more literary style, sometimes 
almost poetic, and a flavour of the Isle of Skye, which is its 
setting. It gives, too, a feeling of truth which marks it as fine 
work. This successful blending of actuality with events that 
are peculiar to a supernatural world is a trick that has rarely 
been captured since Coleridge wrote The Ancient Mariner. Nothing 
could be more convincing and absorbing than the journey to 
Fairyland and the events that took place there, and throughout 
the tale Fiona has an “ other worldliness ” that prepares us for 
her ultimate journey. 

The more human characters are well drawn; the Urchin, 
the Student, Jeconiah the fat financier—all are fully alive. There 
is humour, too, and the trial of Jeconiah by the fairy court will 
be a joy to every reader. 

We are most grateful to the Oxford Press for reprinting 
this lovely book. 


Tuomas, L., and Barton, R. Wangs Over Asia. 
Illus. 399 pp. 8$x6. Harrap . : . 6/- 
A conversational narrative giving brief glimpses of the 
manner of living in parts of Asia. Intended for supplementary 
reading in schools for children from 14 upwards. The book has a 
very unattractive, old-fashioned format and is illustrated with 
many mediocre reproductions from photographs. 


Gack Loll 
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VALLANCE, R. Plays for — Illus. - pp. 
574. Nelson . : 1/8 


An excellent book of mite sia for children who have 
some kind of puppet theatre. Miss Vallance shows how the 
plays may be acted and gives instructions regarding the operation 
of the puppets. There are six plays for glove puppets and 
marionettes, and ten poems, some in the form of dialogues. A 
useful introduction precedes the plays, and there is a good 
list of books on puppetry appended. 


Vixuiers, A. Stormalong. Ulus. 226 pp. 74x35. 
Routledge , ° ‘ , ° ‘ 6/- 


This version of the cruise of the Conrad on its voyage round 
the world is intended for boys of perhaps 13 or 14. It is based 
on the experiences of the boys who were cadets on the ship and, 
though put into fiction form, is a true story. There are thrills 
and work and adventure, and the story is told in a rapid, vivid 
style. Readers will be able to go on from it to the larger book, 
The Cruise of the Conrad, which describes the same interesting 
voyage. 

It is unfortunate that the author thought it desirable to 
include so much backchat and petty squabbling on the part of 
the boys. It runs throughout the book and becomes monotonous 
and irritating. 





. . We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound with a leather back and cloth sides, on which 
are reproduced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . . Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 

CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 
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INDEX TO VOLUME TWO 


American Invasion of Britain, H.J.B.W., 


IV. A Picture Book Medal is 
F 


2 
V. The preted Invasion of 
Britain, 81 
VI. The Best of 1937, 14 
VII. Medals and a Festival, 204 
An Aunt, The Child as Judge, 71 
Anderson, S. W. (see Jackson, M.L.) 
Anderton, B., The Bewicks and Their 
Books for Children, 137 
Annuals and Perennials, M. L. Becker, 
22 
Association of Children’s Librarians, 
16; 80; 150; 187 


Baker, M., On Writing Stories, 5 
Becker, M. L., Annuals and Perennials, 


22 

Best of 1937, H. J. B. W., 143 

Bewicks and Their Books for Children, 
B. Anderton, 137 


Books and Broadcasting, D. McCulloch, 
121 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, E. Clarke, 


198 
Building the Book Beautiful, E. Harter 
and M. B. Glick, 175 


Carey, M.C., J. M. Dent and Sons, Lid., 
6 


Child as Judge, An Aunt, 71 

Children’s Books in the Nineteenth 
Century, E. Osborne, 62 

Children’s Library ; Present and——? 
J. W. Forsyth, 125 

Clarke, E., Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 198 


J. M. Dent and Sons, Lid., M. C. 
Carey, 76 
Dickson, L., Grey Onl, 119 


* Euphan,” A Question of Identity, 115 
Farjeon, E., How It Isn’t Done, 59 


Forsyth, J. D., The Children’s Library ; 
Present and—? 125 





Garnett, E., The How and Why of the 
ses, ITI 

Gay Neck, H.J.B.W., 129 

Glick, M. B. (see Harter, E.) 

Graham, E., How I Look at Children’s 
Books, 132 

Grey Owl, L. Dickson, 119 

H.J.B.W., Medals and a Festival, 204 

—— The Best of 1937, 143 

—— The American Invasion of 

Britain, 81 
—— Seven Simeons and its Creator, 68 
Gay Neck, 129 

Harter, E., and Glick, M. B., Building 
the Book Beautiful, 175 

How and Why of the Ruggleses, E. 
Garnett, 171 

How I Look at Children’s Books, 
E. Graham, 132 

How It Isn’t Done, E. Farjeon, 59 

Jackson, M. L., and Anderson, S. W., 
Replies to Mr. Forsyth, 191 

Juliana Horatia Ewing, E. Yates, 183 

McCulloch, D., Books and Broadcasting, 
121 

Medals and a Festival, H.J.B.W., 204 

Melcher, F. G., A Picture Book, Medal 
is Founded, 29 

On Writing Stories, M. Baker, 5 

Osborne, E., Children’s Books in the 
Nineteenth Century, 62 

Picture Book, Medal is Founded, F. G. 
Melcher, 29 

Puppetry for Children, R. Vallance, 8 


Question of Identity, “‘ Euphan,” 115 
Replies to Mr. Forsyth, M. L. Jackson 
and S. W. Anderson, 191 
Reynolds, J. D., Why Story Hours ? 17 
Select List of Books on Puppetry, 13 


Seven Simeons and Its Creator, H.}.B.W., 
68 


Vallance, R., Puppetry for Children, 8 
Why Story Hours ? J. D. Reynolds, 17 
Yates, E., Juliana Horatia Ewing, 183 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


About a Bee, H. Torrey, 56 

Adventure at Dial House, R. Cobb, 155 

Adventures of Kwaku, F. F. Potter and 
H. Cooper, 166 

Afke’s Ten, N. van Hichtum, 85 

A.L.A., Inexpensive Books for Boys and 
Girls, 148 

Alexander, W. P. (see Cormack, M.) 

Ameliaranne at the Farm, C. Heward, 48 

Andersen, H. C., The Nightingale, 99 

Andersen, L., Lis at Home in Denmark, 


15 
po E., Lucy Brown and Mr. 
Grimes, 41 
Arts of Mankind, H. Van Loon, 165 
Artzybasheff, B., Seven Simeons, 68 
Astronomy, Wi. M. Smart, 55 
At Grips With Everest, S. Snaith, 55 


Babar’s A.B.C., ]. de Brunhoff, 100 

Baby Show, M. Marlowe, 37 

Baker, M., Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust, 41 

Bannerman, H., The Story of Sambo 
and the Twins, 99 

Barbour, R. H., Three in a Trailer, 99 

Barclay, V., Jane versus Jonathan, 33 

Barton, R. (see Thomas, L.) 

Becker, M. L., Choosing Books for 
Children, 25 

Beginnings of Life, J. Huxley, 161 

Best, H., Flag of the Desert, 99 

Bianco, M. W., The Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man, 41 

Bianchi, V., Mourzouk, 33 

Big Show, E. Meder, 213 

Birthday of Obash, A. Chalmer, 155 

Bisoro Stories, H.H. Prince Nyabongo, 


109 
Boff, C., Boys’ Book of the Sea, 43 
Boys’ Book, of Tunnels, 153 
Borer, M. C., Taha the Egyptian, 99 
Bosworth, W. G. (see Lockhart, G.) 
Bowie, W. R., The Story of Jesus for 
Young People, 99 
Boys’ Book, of the Sea, C. Boff, 43 
Boys’ Book of Tunnels, C. Boff, 153 
Boys’ Guide, A. Williams, 112 
Bratchets, E. H. Cooke, 44 
Bridges, T. C., Wardens of the Wild, 43 
Bright Island, M. L. Robinson, 89 
Brother Eskimo, A. Sullivan, 112 
Brothers of the Frontier, R. G. Carter, 


I 

Bruahof, J. de, Babar’s A.B.C., 100 

Buckin ~_ M E., Rajah the 
Ekep 

Bullen, A. Me Fify Pounds Reward, 153 





Bungay, E. and D. N., What 
sppened Afterwards, 85 
Burdekin, H., A Childs Grace, 43 


California Holi rf] D. Estcourt, 31 
Camp on the Icefield, S. Mogilevska, 213 
Cannan, J., We Met Our Cousins, 100 
Carcajou, R. oo 5 
Carmen, C. Kahmann, 
Carpenter, F., Tales o a Chinese 
randmother, 100}; 207 
Carter, R. G., Brothers of ‘the Frontier, 


I 

Catford, N., Ronnie the Robin, 43 
Sammy the Squirrel, 43 

— Maurice the Mouse, 43 

Chaffee, A., Tawny Goes Hunting, 207 

Chalmer, A., Birthday of Obash, 155 

Children’s Art Book, G. Holme, 48 

Child’s Grace, H. Burdekin, 43 

China Quest, E. F. Lewis, 163 

Choosing Books for Children, M. L. 

Becker, 25 

Civil Engineering To-day, E. Cressy, 155 

Clark, M., The Poppy Seed Cakes, 155 

Coats, A. M., The Story of Horace, 43 

Cobb, R., Adventure at the Dial 


House, 155 
Cobb, R., Vis Way to the Castle, 101 
Cobbler and His Songs, J. Wilgress, 35 
College in Crinoline, M. Medary, 31 
Conquering Space and Time, A. M. Low, 


I 

Cooke, E. H., The Bratchets, 44 
Cooper, H. (see Potter, F. F.) 
Cormack, M., and Alexander, W. P., 

Jacques the Goatherd, 207 

Cormack, M., Wind of the Vikings, 44 
Cornish Adventure, D. McCulloch, 109 
Cory, H., Washer and Co., 44 
Cottage at Bantry Bay, H. van Stockum, 


167 

Cottler, J., and Jaffe, H., Map- 
Makers, 155 

Cowboy in the Making, W. James, 49 

Creatures Great and Small, 'T. Horton, 
161 

Cressy, E., Civil Engineering To-Day, 


155 

Crew, F. (see Gall, A.) 

Dane, C. (Ed.), One Hundred Enchanted 
Tales, 103 

Daniel, H., Head Wind, 103 

Davidson, G., Whipsnade Zoo Again, 44 

David’s New World, V. Stokes and 
C. Harnett, 55 

Davis, A. S. K., Isle of Adventure, 103 

Davis, J., No Other White Men, 44 
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De la Mare, W., This Year: Next 
Year, 95 
Denison, M., S; b of the Mounties 





> 


157 

Dexter, W. E., Marathi Folk Tales, 157 

Digging for History, G. B. Harrison, 106 

Diggory Goes to the Never Never, 
M. Evans, 105 

Dilnot, G., New Scotland Yard, 209 

Ditmars, R. L., The Fight To Live, 209 

Divine, A. D., Fire in the Ice, 45 

Dixon, E. (Ed.), Tales from the 
Arabian Nights, 56 

Dog at His Heel, C. J. Finger, 31 

Drever, H., The Lure of the Kelpie, 


103 
Du Bois, M. C., Patsy of the Pet Shop, 


103 

Durian, W., Wolf Dog, 209 

Durov, V. L., My Circus Animals, 45 

Each In His Way, A. Gall and F. 
Crew, 159 

Earl, R., Runter’s Gold, 157 

Earth Changes, J. M. Lucas, 165 

Elephant Twins, 1. Hogan, 48 

Enchanted Pool, M. Marlowe, 37 

Englefield, C., Squishy Apples, 45 

Estcourt, D., California Holiday, 31 

Evans, M., Diggory Goes to the Never 
Never, 105 

Ewing, J. H., Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, 157 

Explorers’ Club Tales, 105 

Falcon Mystery, S. S. Smith, 55 

Family From One End Street, E. 
Garnett, 37 

Far Distant Oxus, K. Hull and P. 
Whitlock, 87 

Farjeon, E., Martin Pippin in the 
an, | Field, 95 

aladins in S pain, 105 

—— The Wonders of Herodotus, 105 

Fernald, H. C., Smoke Blows West, 45 

Fifth of November, L. A. G. Strong, 91 

Fifty Pounds Reward, A. M. Bullen, 153 

Fight to Live, R. L. Ditmars, 209 

Finger, C. J., A Dog at His Heel, 31 

Fire in the Ice, A. D. Divine, 45 

Fischer, M., Palaces on Monday, 105 

Fish, H. D. (Ed.), Four and Twenty 
Blackbirds, 211 

Five Plays and a Pantomime, F. Sladen- 
Smith, 55 

Five Plays for Boys, L. du G. Peach, 37 

Flag of the Desert, H. Best, 99 
Flaherty, F., and Leacock, U., Sabu 
the Elephant Boy, 45 

Fleury, B., The Runaway Deer, 211 

Four and Twenty Blackbirds, H. D. 
Fish (Ed.), 211 

Fun at Home, R. J. Marran, 166 


89 


Fyleman, R., The Magic Pencil, 157 


Gag, W., Tales from Grimm, 26 
Gall, A., and Crew, F., Each in His 
Way, 159 
Wagtail, 211 
Garnett, E., The Family from One 
End Street, 37 
Giants and Things, C. Lucey, 51 
Golden Knight, H. Ratcliffe, 54 
Golding, H. (Ed.), The Wonder Book 
of Daring Deeds, 47 
Gray, E. H., Young Walter Scott, 159 
Grey Titan, G. Lockhart and W. G. 
Bosworth, 16 
Gunniwolf, W/. Harper (Ed.), 47 


Haldane, J. B. S., My Friend Mr. 
Leakey, 106 
Harnett, C. (see Stokes, V.). 
Harper, T. A., Siberian Gold, 47 
Harper, W. (Ed.), The Gunniwolf, 47 
Harrison, G. B., Digging For History, 
106 
The Wanderings of Ulysses, 106 
a H., The Miniature’s Secret, 


Roving Thunder, 4 

Hawthorne, N., A Ww, onder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales, 47 

Hazard, P., Les Livres, les Enfants, 
et les Hommes, 151 

Head Wind, H. Daniel, 103 

Henry, N., The ‘* Henry” Puppet 
Plays, 37 

a of Agincourt, L. A. G. Strong, 


45 Henry ” Puppet Plays, N. Henry, 37 
Heron’s Island, G. D. Roberts, 54 
Heward, C., "Ameliaranne at the Farm, 


48 
Hichtum, N. van, Afke’s Ten, 85 
Hobbit, J. R. R. Tolkien, 93 
Hogan, I., Elephant Twins, 48 
Hogg, G., The Muddle-Headed Post- 


man, 48 

Holme, G., The Children’s Art Book, 
48 

Horton, T., Creatures Great and Small, 


161 
Hull, K., and Whitlock, P., The Far 
Distant Oxus, 87 
Hunt, W., Moti Ram, Bahadur, 106 
Hurdy-Gurdy Man, M. W. Bianco, 41 
Huxley, J., The Beginnings of Life, 161 


Ilin, M., Turning Night Into Day, 48 
In 9 Out of Doors, A. Williams-Ellis, 


hal ve Books for Boys and Girls, 148 


Island of the Mist, F. Kelsey, 163 
Isle of Adventure, A. S. K. Davis, 103 


575 
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Jacques the Goatherd, M. Cormack and 
W. P. Alexander, 207 

Jaffe, H. (see Cottler, J.) 

James, G., John and vy Abroad, 49 

James, M. A., Rollo, 

James, ay The yawn Bey in the Making, 





—— om See With Unele Bill, 161 
Jane Versus Jonathan, V. Barclay, 33 
Johansen, M. A. (see Lide, A. A.) 
Jobel, C. Oman, 110 

John and ry Abroad, G. James, 49 
Josephine, G. Mure, 109 


Kahmann, C., Carmen, 49 

Kaye, M., Potter Pinner’s Meadow, 106 

Kelsey, F., The Island of the Mist, 163 

Kites that Flew to the Moon, K. 
Monypenny, 213 


Langley, H. S., Youth at the Zoo, 107 
Leeming, J. F., Thanks to Claudius, 107 
Low, A. M., Conquering Space and 
Time, 109 

Life and its Story, 109 

Leacock, U. (see Flaherty, F.) 

Leaf, M., The Story of Ferdinand, 49 
Leeming, J., Tricks Any Boy Can Do, 





163 

Les Livres, les Enfants et les Hommes, 
P. Hazard, 151 

Lewis, L., Nansen, 107 

Lide, A. A., and Johansen, M.A., 
Secret of the Circle, 49 

Life and Its Story, A. M. Low, 109 

Lippincott, J. W., Red Ben, 163 

Lis At Home In Denmark, L. 
Andersen, 153 

Lob Lie-By-the-Fire, J. H. Ewing, 157 

Lockhart, G., and Bosworth, W. J., 
Grey Titan, 163 

Lofting, H., Tommy, Tilly and Mrs. 
Tubbs, 51 

Long Ago in Rouen, 1. A. Withers, 56 

Longden, H. W. D., Ways of the 
eld Dwellers, 107 

Look See With Uncle Bill, W. James, 
161 

Lucas, J. M., The Earth Changes, 165 

Lucey, C., Giants and Things, 51 

Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes, E. 
Ardizzone, 41 

Lure of the Kelpie, H. Drever, 103 


Magic Box, D. H. Wilson, 168 

Magic Pencil, R. Fyleman, 157 

Magic Poodle, B. G. Williamson, 112 

Man Who Asked Questions, L. A. G. 
Strong, 110 

Mann, E. L., Unknown Warriors, 213 





Map-Makers, J. Cottler and H. Jaffe, 


155 

Marathi Folk Tales, W. E. Dexter, 157 

Marlowe, M., The Baby Show, 37 

The Enchanted Pool, 37 

Martin Pippin in the Daisy Field, E. 
Farjeon, 95 

Maurice the Mouse, N. Catford, 43 

McCormack, W. H., The Modern Book 
of Engineering, 51 

McCulloch, D., Cornish Adventure, 109 

Medary, M., College in Crinoline, 31 

Meder, E., The Big Show, 213 

Mee, A., One Thousand Famous 
Things, 51 

Messenger to the Pharaoh, De W. 
Morgan, 53 

Mittens, C. T. Newberry, 53 

Modern Book of Engineering, W. H. 
McCormack, 51 

Modern my Brown’ s Schooldays, M. 
Scott, 

Mastienhn, S., The Camp on the 
Tcefield, 213 

Montgomery, R., Carcajou, 51 

Monypenny, K., The Kites that Flew 
to the Moon, 213 

—_— in Candle Street, C. Savery, 





+ De W., Messenger to the 
Pharaoh, 53 

Marran, R. J., Fun At Home, 166 

Morrow, H., and Swartman, W. J., 
Ship’s Monkey, 215 

Moti Ram, Bahadur, W/. Hunt, 106 

Mourzouk, V. Bianchi, 33 

Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust, M. Baker, 41 

Muddle-Headed Postman, G. Hogg, 48 

Mumfie the Admiral, K. ‘Tozer, 112 

Mure, G., Josephine, 109 

Myabongo, H. H. Prince, The Bisoro 
Stories, 109 

My Best Story For Boys, 53 

My Circus Animals, V. L. Durov, 45 

My Friend Mr. Leakey, J. B. S. 
Haldane, 106 


Nansen, L. Lewis, 107 

Neptune’s Garden, L. R. Brightwell, 
100 

Newberry, C. T., Mittens, 53 

New Scotland Yard, G. Dilnot, 209 

Nightingale, H. C. Andersen, 99 

Nobbs, D., The People of the Earth, 161 

No Other White Man, J. Davis, 44 

No-Sitch the Hound, P. Stong, 56 


Oman, C., Jobel, 110 

—— Robin Hood, 35 

One Hundred Enchanted Tales, C. Dane 
(Ed.), 103 
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One Thousand Famous Things, A. Mee, 51 
Ouless, E. U., Through the Cobbler’s 
Window, 110 


Palaces On Monday, M. Fischer, 105 
Paladins in Spain, E. Farjeon, 105 
Parton, E., Vinny Applegay, 88 

Patsy of the Pet Shop, M. C. Du Bois, 


103 
Peach, L. du G., Five Plays for Boys, 


37 
Peoples of the Earth, D. Nobbs, 161 
Perry, G., Watchmen of the Sea, 215 
Petersham, M. and M., The Story 
Book, of Food, 53 

—— The Story Book of Gold, 53 
—— The Stooy Book of Oil, 53 
— TkS. 4 Book of Transportation, 


Pigman, 7. A Story of Water, 166 

Planes Over ’ Canada, A. H. Sandwell, 
166 

Plays for Puppets, R. Vallance, 218 

Popo’s Miracle, C. M. Simon, 167 

Poppy Seed Cakes, M. Clark, 155 

Potter, F. F., and Cooper, H., The 
Adventures of Kwaku, 166 

Potter Pinner’s Meadow, M. Kaye, 106 

Prentice, J. D., Teddy's Story, 110 


Rajah the Elephant, M. E. Buckingham, 
100 


Ransome, A., We Didn’t Mean To Go 
To Sea, 88 

Ratcliffe, H., Golden Knight, 54 

Red Ben, J. W. Lippincott, 163 

Rising Thunder, H. Hawthorne, 47 

Roberts, G. D., ~<a Island, 54 

Robin Hood, C Oman, 

Robinson, M. L., Bright Island, 89 

Rollo, M. A. James, 49 

Ronnie the Robin, N. Catford, 43 

Runaway Deer, B. Fleury, 211 

Runter’s Gold, R. Earl, 157 


Sabu the Elephant Boy, F. Flaherty and 
U. Leacock, 45 

Sammy the Squirrel, N. Catford, 43 

Sandwell, A. H., Planes Over Canada, 
166 

Savery, C., Moonshine in Candle Street, 


54 
Scott, M., A Modern Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, 54 
Seaby, A. W., Sons of Skewbald, 54 
Secret of the Circle, A. A. Lide and 
M. A. Johansen, 49 
Seven Simeons, B. Artzybasheff, 68 
Ship’s Monkey, H. Morrow and W. J. 
wartman, 215 
Siberian Gold, T. A. Harper, 47 
Simon, C. M. , Popo’s Miracle, 167 





Simpson, H., A Woman Among Wild 
Men, 215 

Sladen-Smith, F., Five Plays and a 
Pantomime, 55 

Smart, W. M., Astronomy, 55 

Smith, S. S., The Falcon Myst 

Smoke Blows West, H. C. Fernald, 45 

Snaith, S., At Grips with Everest, 55 

Sons of Skewbald, A. W. Seaby, 54 

Squishy Apples, C. Englefield, 45 

Stockum, H. van, The Cottage at 
Bantry Bay, 167 

Stokes, V., and Harnett, C., David’s 
New World, 55 

Stong, P., No-Sitch the Hound, 56 

Stormalong, A. Villiers, 218 

Story Book of Food, M. and M. Peter- 


sham, 53 

Story Book of Gold, M. and M. Peter- 
sham, 53 

Story Book, of Oil, M. and M. Peter- 


sham, 53 

Story Book of Transportation, M. and M. 
Petersham, 53 

Story of Ferdinand, M. Leaf, 49 

Story of Horace, A. M. Coats, 4B 

Story of Jesus for Young People, W 
Bowie, 

Story of tp and the Twins, H. 
Bannerman, 99 

Story of Water, A. Pigman, 166 

Strange Insects and Their Stories, A. H. 
Verrill, 5 

Strange Reptiles and Their Stories, A. H. 
Verrill, 167 

Streatfeild, N., Tennis Shoes, 

Strong, ag % G., The "Fifth of 
November, 91 

— Henry 0, Agincourt, 110 

The Man Who Asked Questions, 

110 


Struther, J., When Grandmamma was 
Small, 111 

Sullivan, A., Brother Eskimo, 112 

Susannah of the Mounties, M. Denison, 





157 

Swartman, W. J. (see Morrow, H.) 

Taha the Egyptian, M. C. Borer, 99 

Tales from the Arabian Nights, E. 
Dixon (Ed.), 56 

Tales from Grimm, W. Gag, 26 

Tales of a Chinese Gr other, F. 
Carpenter, 100; 207 

Tarn, W. W., The —_ of the Isle 
of Mist, 217 

Tawny Goes Hunting, A. Chaffee, 207 

Teddy's Story, J. D. Prentice, 110 

Tennis Shoes, N. Streatfeild, 34 

Thanks to Claudius, J. F. Leeming, 107 

This Way to the Castle, R. Cobb, 101 
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This Year: 
Mare, 95 

Thomas, L., and Barton, R., Wings 
Over Asia, 217 

Three in a Trailer, R. H. Barbour, 99 

Through the Cobbler’ s Window, E. U. 
Ouless, 110 

Todd, B. E., Worzel Gummidge 
Again, 93 

Tolkien, J. R. R., The Hobbit, 93 

Tommy, Tilly and Mrs. Tubbs, H. 
Lofting, 51 

Torrey, H., About a Bee, 56 

Tozer, K., Mumfie the Admiral, 112 

Treasure of the Isle of Mist, W. W. 
Tarn, 217 

—_ “Any ‘be Can Do, J. Leeming, 


Next Year, W. de la 


63 
Turning Night Into Day, M. MTlin, 48 
Unknown Warriors, E. L. Mann, 213 


Vale, E., The Way of Ships, 167 

Vallance, R., Plays for Puppets, 218 

Van Loon, H., The Arts of Mankind, 

165 

Verrill, A. H., Strange Insects and 
Their Stories, 56 

—— Strange Reptiles and Their 
Stories, 167 

Villers, A., Stormalong, 218 

Vinny Applegay, E. Parton, 88 


Wagtail, A. Gall and F. Crew, 211 
Wanderings of Ulysses, G. B. Harrison, 
106 


Wardens of the Wild, 'T. C. Bridges, 43 
Washer and Co., H. Cory, 44 
Watchmen of the Sea, G. Perry, 215 
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Way of Ships, E. Vale, 167 

Ways of the Veld Dwellers, H. W. D. 
Longden, 107 

We Didn't Mean To Go To Sea, A. 
Ransome, 88 

We Met Our Cousins, J. Cannan, 100 

What Happened Afterwards, E. and 
D. N. Bungay, 85 

When Grandmamma was Small, J. 

Struther, 111 

Whipsnade Zoo Again, G. Davidson, 44 

Whitlock, P. (see Hull, K.) 

Wilgress, J., The Cobbler and His 
Songs, 35 

Williams, A., The Boys’ Guide, 112 

Williams-Ellis, A. “~ others), In 
and Out of Doors, 

Williamson, B. G., The Magic Poodle, 
112 

Wilson, D. H., The Magic Box, 168 

Wind of the Vikings, M. Cormack, 44 

Wings Over Asia, L. Thomas and R. 
Barton, 217 

Withers, I. A., Long Ago in Rouen, 56 

Wolf Dog, W. Durian, 209 

Woman Among Wild Men, H. Simpson, 


21 

Wonder Book, and Tanglewood Tales, 
N. Hawthorne, 47 

Wonder Book of Daring Deeds, H. 
Golding (Ed.), 47 

Wonders of Herodotus, E. Farjeon, 105 

Worzel Gummidge Again, B. E. Todd, 
93 

Young Walter Scott, E. J. Gray, 159 

Youth at the Zoo, H. S. Langley, 107 











